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Population Growth and 
Living Standards 


by 
Colin CLARK 


Many countries are pursuing a policy of intensive economic 
development with the aim of increasing output per head and raising 
living standards. The fear has frequently been expressed that these 
objectives will not be attained unless the rate of population growth is 
substantially reduced. In the following article Mr. Colin Clark presents 
a long-term global picture of potential food supplies in relation to 
population. He concludes that, if all cultivable land were cultivated 
at a level of efficiency comparable with that now attained in Denmark, 
the world could provide for a far larger population than exists today 
or than 1s likely to exist even under conditions of improved medical 
and public health services and rising living standards. I}, however, 
increases in total output are to keep ahead of increases in population, 
so as to provide for rising living standards, there are, Mr. Clark 
considers, three important conditions which will need to be satisfied : 
free emigration should be facilitated from a few isolated, overcrowded 
areas, although this 1s not a necessary economic solution for the prob- 
lems of the larger countries ; markets should be left open to absorb 
the exports of countries which must industrialise ; and, especially for 
smaller, weaker countries, external assistance will be essential to 
provide capital for economic development. 

The Review hopes to publish from time to time further contribu- 
tions to the discussion of the problem of the relation of population 
growth to standards of living. 


HE first and most important fact on this subject that we must 
take into account is that most religions (using the word 
religion in its broad sense, to include all the codes of belief and 
conduct by which men feel themselves bound, so that in this sense 
of the word all but a minority of mankind has a religion) welcome 
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and encourage the birth of a child. This is as much or more the 
case with Confucianism, Hinduism or Buddhism as it is with 
Christianity, Judaism or Islam. It is true that ideas and codes of 
conduct concerning family life differ somewhat and are subject to 
qualification between different religions and in different times 
and places, but the general statement remains true. 

The next fact that must be recorded is that many people 
approach this subject with strong materialistic preconceptions. A 
basic aversion to religious belief is the essence of their position 
(glad though they are to receive support, from time to time, from 
various minority groups within the different religions). Their 
object of devotion, which takes the place of religion for them, is 
economic and material welfare. Such welfare is thought of, not 
only as an object good in itself (a proposition with which all sen- 
sible men would agree), but as an objective of such transcendent 
importance that any belief which conflicts with it has to go by the 
board. This point of view sometimes shows itself in its most 
extreme form among some of the younger American writers and 
propagandists concerned with the development of backward 
economies. Some religions, they say, such as Hinduism (but 
meaning others by implication, too) teach that man ought to prac- 
tice, at any rate in certain circumstances, asceticism, or the 
renunciation of material goods for the sake of certain religious 
objectives. As material advancement and the selling of more goods 
are our basic objectives (these writers state) it is clear that we must 
do our best to discredit and destroy such religious beliefs. 

Many Malthusians would deny that they had any anti-religious 
preconceptions. Their point of view, they say, is purely scientific. 
If that is so there cannot be any other group of scientists so 
ill informed on the facts with which they are supposed to deal. 
Many Malthusians have no knowledge of the simplest facts about 
population ; and those who do know some demography seem to be 
almost universally uninformed on economics. 

In another respect also most Malthusian propagandists give 
an extraordinary illustration of their unawareness of facts. They 
believe that if they can have the latest European and American 
contraceptives sufficiently advertised and cheaply distributed (pre- 
sumably through some system of subsidisation) throughout the 
oriental countries, the number of children born in the Orient would 
immediately and permanently fall. Nothing seems more improb- 
able. Children are born in the Orient, as they were among our 
ancestors, and as most children are born in the Christian world 
today, because of their parents’ wishes and consciences and reli- 
gious beliefs, not because their parents wish to prevent them from 
being born but are unable to obtain contraceptives. There have 
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certainly been occasions in the past when men have wished artifi- 
cially to restrict their families, without any thought or knowledge 
of modern contraceptives. They have used the method described 
in the Book of Genesis, which is almost as old as the human race 
itself. Orientals at the present time would restrict their families 
if they really desired to do so. Nothing could be more futile—apart 
from the morality of it—than to attempt to distribute contra- 
ceptives among people who do not wish to use them. 

It is, however, equally clear—and this is one of the most impor- 
tant of all religious teachings—that we are bound to promote the 
material welfare of our neighbour. But this objective clearly has 
qualifications in morals. When Hitler was plundering and enslav- 
ing the peoples around him he doubtless reflected with consider- 
able pride on the way he was promoting the material welfare of 
the German people. 

The International Labour Review is not, however, the place to 
discuss disputed points of religion or moral philosophy, though 
every prudent man should know when his political or economic 
proposals are likely to involve him in controversy on these subjects. 

Subject to these qualifications, we can now discuss the relation- 
ship between population increase and economic and material 
welfare. 


It seems to come as a surprise to many people to learn that 
there are a great many industries—probably the majority of 
industries in the modern community—which are quite specifically 
benefited by increasing population. These are the industries that 
work under the law of increasing returns rather than the law of 
diminishing returns. This is one of the simplest but at the same 
time most important propositions in economics. Many modern 
students of economics have their heads so filled with new but 
comparatively unimportant formulae that they do not give adequate 
attention to these important truths. The law of increasing returns 
prevails in any industry where, as a consequence of an increased 
scale of output, we can expect to obtain increasing returns per unit 
of labour or other economic resources employed. 

What category of businesses can be more economically run on a 
large scale ? The list includes most forms of large-scale manufacture, 
transport, postal communications, banking, insurance and the like. 
In fact most of the economic operations of a modern community 
are carried out in such a way that, if there were an increase in the 
population and the size of the market, organisation would become 
more economical and productivity per head would increase, not 
decrease. Without the large and densely settled population of 
North America and Western Europe, most modern industries would 
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be working under great difficulties and at very high costs—it is 
doubtful, indeed, whether they could have come into existence at all. 

Industries working under the law of diminishing returns are 
agriculture, mining, forestry and fishing, and some others which 
are dependent upon the use of scarce materials. Certain other 
industries, such as building, where the limiting economic factor 
appears to be shortage of men of the right kind of skill and orga- 
nising ability, probably work under constant returns, i.e., inter- 
mediate between increasing and diminishing returns. On the other 
hand, some of the most highly mechanised branches of agriculture 
—production of sugar cane is probably the most interesting ex- 
ample—show every sign of working under increasing returns. 
That is to say, a district organised for producing sugar cane on a 
large scale, with its crushing mill and haulage systems laid out 
accordingly, probably enjoys a higher return per unit of labour 
than a smaller scale system. 

At the time when Malthus wrote—or for that matter Ricardo— 
the law of diminishing returns was supposed to be universal. 
Although the businessman must have understood, in his own way, 
the advantages of production on a large scale, it was not until much 
later in the nineteenth century, at the time of Marshall and his 
contemporaries, that the law of increasing returns in industry was 
more clearly formulated. It is now, of course, fully understood and 
statistically measurable. (Dr. Verdoorn, the Netherlands statisti- 
cian, has assembled a good deal of evidence to show that something 
like a definite mathematical law governs the extent to which 
product per man can rise as the scale of industry is increased.) But 
at the moment, for various reasons, it seems to receive inadequate 
attention in economic teaching and practically none in popular 
writings on economics. 

The law of diminishing returns does not in the least mean 
what most people believe it to mean. It certainly does not mean 
that the returns from agriculture, or any other economic activity, 
diminish from year to year. The law has no reference to any 
supposed diminution in time. What the law of diminishing returns 
says, or at any rate the form of it which is applicable to our present 
discussion, is that if you put an increasing number of men to farm 
a limited area of land, then the returns per man will diminish 
(though the total returns from the land will increase). 

But even stated in this way the law is only valid under certain 
conditions. A man’s experience must be very limited if he does 
not know of some examples of densely populated farm areas 
producing more per head than less densely populated areas. The 
law of diminishing returns can only be said to be, in any sense of 
the word, a law if two further conditions are fulfilled : first, that 
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the inhabitants of the more densely settled area do not use any 
different farming methods from those of the less densely settled area, 
and secondly, that they do not employ any more capital per head. 

These two further conditions make the law of very limited 
application indeed. For the use of improved farming methods and 
greater quantities of capital per man are precisely the steps taken 
by progressive countries when they find their population increasing 
and their area of agricultural land limited. If the law has much 
validity in practice, the statistician should be able to detect its 
operation by preparing a diagram in which one co-ordinate measures 
the number of men engaged in agricultural work per square kilo- 
metre of cultivable land and the other co-ordinate measures the real 
product obtained per man. Anyone who draws a diagram of this sort 
will soon see that the exceptions are more numerous than the cases 
in which the rule applies. It is interesting to see, however, that the 
rule holds moderately well when we are comparing the different pro- 
vinces or regions within one country—for farming methods and 
skill and the amount of capital available per head do not differ 
very much between one region of the country and another. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND POPULATION 


In the following table are summarised the figures for all the 
countries for which comparable results can be obtained. Density 
of agricultural population is classified by the number of persons 
engaged in agriculture per square kilometre of cultivable land 
(the definition of cultivable land will be given later). The only 
countries excluded are a few of the highest-income non- 
European countries. In countries like the United States, Australia 
and Argentina there is obviously no question of a shortage of 
land, so there is no need to put such countries in the table. 

We have to use some standard of value to compare agricultural 
production per head in the different countries. As almost every 
country has its own pricing system for agricultural products, 
some international system of prices has to be used. For some 
purposes United States dollar prices can be used. In this case, 
however, it is more convenient to use Indian rupee prices of the 
year 1948-49. The relative prices of different agricultural products 
in India give results more akin to the price relationships prevailing 
in most of the low-income countries under study than do the 
United States relative prices. 

We can see from the table how little relation there is, if any, 
between density of settlement and average product per head. 
About the same density of settlement prevails in Denmark as in 
Soviet Russia, but product per man in one case is five times what 
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CLASSIFICATION OF 26 COUNTRIES WITH RESPECT 
TO THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INTENSIVENESS 
OF CULTIVATION AND AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT PER PERSON ENGAGED 
IN CULTIVATION 





Value 


Sa” Number of persons engaged in agriculture per square kilometre 
of cultivable land 
per person 
engaged 





(rupees per year) 10-15 


Below 1,000 








Turkey 
1,000-1,500 3 “ Yugoslavia 
U.S.S.R. 


1,500-2,000 3 ‘ Poland /|Rumania 








2,000-2,500 Greece Bolbaria Portugal 


France : 
2,500-3,000 ‘ iaoisia Spain 


3,000-3,500 | Sweden | Ireland Syria 


Germany 
3,500-4,000 ; ; Czecho- Belgium 
slovakia 














4,000-4,500 
4,500-5,000 
over 5,000 ; , Denmark 





Nether- 
lands 
































it is in the other. Many people are concerned about the density 
of the agricultural population in India, and it is undoubtedly high. 
But it is equally high in Italy, where the average cultivator pro- 
duces about twice as much as does the Indian. There is much 
talk about the possibility of introducing the Indian to tractors 
and milking machines and all the most modern agricultural equip- 
ment. Let us defer discussing this for the present—its time will 
come—and meanwhile set ourselves the much easier question, 
whether the Indian could learn and practise the simple arts of the 
Italian peasant, and use his simple equipment, for dairying, rice 
growing, fruit growing and similar activities. For if he could, he 
would be, within a few years, twice as well off as he is now. 

It is difficult to teach the Indians any new agricultural methods. 
Better to try to obtain the same objective by reducing population 
density. For the sake of argument, let us consider this latter 
proposition. To carry it out, you will have to reduce the Indian 
population to one-quarter of what it is now. (A statistical estima- 
tion of the operation of the law of diminishing returns, made by 
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comparing different provinces or regions in the same country, 
indicates that there is probably an inverse square root relationship 
between the density of settlement and productivity per man.) 
The stoutest Malthusian would hesitate at the prospect of having 
to reduce the population by three-quarters and, in any case, how 
long would it take him to do it, even if he had his way in every 
respect, short of murder ? 

Any observation of these facts must make us realise what 
immense improvements are possible in agricultural productivity 
in most parts of the world. Such improvements cannot, of course, 
be had for the asking. To get them, an immense dissemination of 
education and technical knowledge will be needed, new equipment 
to a steadily increasing degree, and capital to provide equipment, 
livestock and buildings. Whether there is any hope of obtaining 
this capital is a question which will be discussed shortly. 

The most successful farming, as judged by the ability to obtain 
the highest product at the highest density of settlement, is to be 
found in Denmark and the Netherlands, with Belgium and Britain 
not far behind. In Denmark the high figure is obtained with a 
density of settlement of ten men engaged in agricultural work per 
square kilometre of cultivable land, in the Netherlands with 17. 
Farm economists in the Netherlands mostly agree, in the interests 
of efficient operation, that they would not like to see this high 
density further exceeded. However, the Netherlands farmers have 
provided very concrete evidence that agricultural land can be 
worked, and yield a high product, at this high density of settlement. 
Their country has, however, a soil of unusual fertility, and 
some may prefer to take Denmark, with ten men per square 
kilometre, as the reasonable standard. At any rate, it cannot be 
said that here we are dealing with soil of unusual fertility. Rather 
the reverse. 

Now we must discuss what we mean by cultivable land. In 
Western Europe we come to think of practically the whole land 
surface as cultivable (if we include intensive livestock grazing as 
cultivation) except for a few swamps and extremely mountainous 
areas. But extending our view we see that limits are imposed by 
cold (as we approach the Arctic Circle or mountainous regions) or 
by aridity (as in parts of Spain). In dealing with other parts of 
the world these climatic limits are of much greater importance. 

Cultivable land is measured in climatic terms. It is true that 
in some countries there are large areas where, although climatic 
conditions are satisfactory, the soil is believed to be so poor that 
no cultivation is possible, particularly in tropical areas. But the 
concensus of opinion among chemists is that these defects can be 
remedied, though it is costly to do so. Climatic defects, on the 
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other hand, can only be remedied by extremely costly methods 
(irrigation or glass houses) and we can assume that no really large- 
scale operations of this nature will be practicable. 

Using the Thornthwaite climatic classification’, we assume 
that the poleward limit of cultivabie land is where the cold “ taiga ” 
climates begin. At the other end we must exclude all arid deserts 
and all but a very small fraction of the semi-arid land—of which 
there is a great deal in India, Africa and Australia—where only 
sparse grazing is possible. The next category is the subhumid lands, 
half of which are regarded as cultivable, except that where they 
have a regular rainy season the proportion may rise to two-thirds 
or five-sixths. The main body of cultivable land in all continents, 
however, is the land with wet or humid temperate or subtropical 
climate. The only further exception we must make is that in the 
areas where high tropical temperatures combine with all-the-year- 
round rainfall, the land (if fertilised) is capable of growing two 
crops a year, and is accordingly counted as double in compiling 
the total estimate of cultivable land. 

Denmark has no more than 39,000 square kilometres of cultiv- 
able land. Denmark’s net exports (i.e., exports less imports) of 
farm products are as much as 45 per cent. of net product (defined 
as output less seeds and fodder used up in the process of produc- 
tion). Denmark, therefore, in effect, feeds not only her own popu- 
lation of 4.4 million, but another 3.6 million people elsewhere, or 
8 million in all ; that is, about 200 people are fed per square kilo- 
metre of cultivable land. 

The question is often asked, how many people can now be fed 
by one man working on the land ? There is, of course, no single 
answer. Net productivity of a man on the land varies in different 
places and at different times. We must also remember that the 
amount of food which people expect to have supplied to them also 
varies. But, under modern Danish conditions, you have ten men 
working per square kilometre of land and 200 people supplied 
thereby, or 20 people supplied by one man. If we take depen- 
dants into account, we can say that one farm family supplies about 
eight families all told— itself and seven others. Or, if you like to 
put it more prosaically, we can say that if we assume that there 
is no net import or export of farm products a country with agri- 
culture as productive as in Denmark and with a population whose 
standards of feeding are as high as those of the Danes will have to 
keep about 12% per cent. of its labour force occupied in agri- 
culture. 

1 All these workings and classifications were set out in detail in the 


author’s paper to the United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conser- 
vation and Utilisation of Resources (Lake Success, Aug. 1949). 
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In some of the non-European countries we can of course obtain 
higher figures of the number of persons fed per agricultural worker, 
or lower figures of the proportion of the labour force required in 
agriculture. 

At Danish standards, therefore, of productivity on the one hand 
and of diet on the other, a square kilometre of cultivable land will 
provide for about 200 people, or a square mile for about 500. On 
this standard, how much of the world is overpopulated, or how 
much additional population can it support ? On the criterion of 
having sufficient land to feed one’s population at these Danish 
standards, the only countries in the world which are overcrowded 
(not counting a few small isolated settlements) are Japan, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and probably Switzerland (if we take its 
high proportion of mountainous area into account). The Federal 
Republic of Germany is just on the borderline. England is over- 
crowded if considered in isolation, but not if the territory and 
populations of Scotland and Northern Ireland are considered in 
conjunction with it. The population of India and Pakistan per 
square mile of cultivable land is about 400—high, but not above 
the limit. The corresponding figure for China is lower, probably 
between 300 and 350. For Indonesia it is much lower, but here 
the position is complicated by the greater part of the population 
being concentrated in the one island of Java, while the rest of a 
very large cultivable area is almost uninhabited. 

In countries like Britain, Belgium and Germany it is taken for 
granted that the population will not try to support itself entirely 
on its own limited land area and that a substantial proportion 
of the inhabitants will be engaged in export industries in order to 
purchase food and raw materials from elsewhere. Until recently 
this was taken for granted in the case of Japan also. Some people 
now talk about Japan having difficulty in supporting her increasing 
population on her limited area. This sort of statement only has 
meaning if one assumes that Japan is to be excluded from all export 
trade. 

Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R. (pre-war territory), has 1,400,000 
square miles of cultivable land. In this area live 450 million people, 
who obtain (taken altogether) some 95 per cent. of their food 
supplies from European agricultural production. If/all of Europe 
were as closely settled as Denmark, 700 million people would be 
able to obtain their food supplies from this area. Europe is the 
most densely settled of the continents. The United States and 
Canada have 2,275,000 square miles of cultivable land, with only 
175 million people on it, only a small fraction of the numbers it 
could feed, even on European standards of cultivation. Latin 
America has approximately the same numbers, about 170 million 
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people, but in this case there are 7 million square miles of cultivable 
land. Africa, with 6 million square miles, has a population of only 
210 million and Oceania only 30 million population with a million 
square miles of cultivable land. 

One of the world’s most congested regions is the Middle East, 
where 78 million people live with only 171,000 square miles of 
cultivable land. Even so, the density is below the limit which 
we set ourselves ; the land is farmed in the Middle East much less 
efficiently than in Denmark, and a good deal of now arid land could 
be brought into cultivation by means of irrigation if sufficient capital 
were available. 

The rest of south-east Asia, apart from Indonesia, is also lightly 
populated, with only 95 million people on 1,250,000 square miles 
of cultivable land. There has been so much talk about south-east 
Asia and its problems that it comes as a shock to realise that a great 
deal of it is uninhabited. This is the case for almost the whole of 
Malaya, large areas of Burma and Siam, and a considerable part 
of the monsoon-climate area of Burma. 

Most of the world, therefore, is populated at far below its 
potential density. The world’s total area of cultivable land (allowing 
for double cropping in the highest-rainfall tropical areas) is 
24 million square miles, and at Danish standards of cultivation 
and consumption could support 12,000 million people, as opposed 
to the 2,300 million people it supports now. 

Now let us leave economics and go back to demography. Some 
demographers may admit the truth of these economic and geogra- 
phical facts, but then go on to say that Danish (or any other) 
standards of high cultivation could never be reached, for the reason 
that population increases in many of the countries concerned are 
so unbearably rapid that they are bound to overtake any increase 
in production. Statements like this, which are often made a prion 
without ascertaining the available facts, soon tend to be generalised 
until they form a theoretical Malthusian statement that population 
everywhere and at every time is tending to press upon the means of 
subsistence. The true facts on this subject are simple, but seem to 
be known by very few people and conflict with popular belief at 
almost every point. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE HUMAN RACE 


If every woman married young, and there were no restriction of 
births of any kind, what would the average size of the family be ? 
(We are discussing now not the number of children surviving, but the 
number born.) The answer is about six. That is to say, this would 
be the average number of living children born to the average woman 
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who had survived to the age of 45 and had been married all the time. 
The families of women who died earlier would of course be smaller. 

What is the evidence for this ? First, uncertain and imprecise, 
but covering a very wide range of time and place, comes the 
evidence of the anthropologists. According to their evidence, this 
seems to be the average number of children born in primitive com- 
munities. In these communities every woman marries young, and, 
as there is nearly always a surplus of males, a woman left 
widowed will probably be remarried almost immediately. Practices 
for the artificial prevention of conception, though known among 
some primitive peoples, appear to be rare. 

The next evidence, much more precise but from far fewer 
sources, comes from certain countries with a simple agricultural 
economy where good demographic records are available. (The 
reader should be aware. that outside Western Europe, North 
America, Australasia and Japan most countries have no proper 
record of the number of births and deaths, much less the accurate 
census tables and other material needed for demographic calcula- 
tion.) Brazil and Ceylon are among the few countries for which 
proper census records are available from which demographic calcu- 
lation can be made. China has had no sort of census for more than 
a century, but one or two carefully conducted sample inquiries by 
Western observers in limited areas give us some interesting material. 
The third piece of evidence, from an entirely different source and 
only recently available, is very concrete. The medical sub- 
committee of the recent British Royal Commission on Population 
collected a good deal of information from women which, by an 
ingenious statistical method, was put together in such a form as to 
show what the total fertility of the modern English woman would 
be if she married early and if throughout her married life no re- 
striction were imposed upon conception. The answer here also came 
to a figure in the neighbourhood of six. 

Most people (including many biologists and doctors) have 
somehow acquired the opinion that the natural fertility of the 
human race is much higher than this. Popular opinion is even more 
misinformed. Ask anyone what was the size of the average Victorian 
family and he will probably say that it was about 12 ; in fact the 
average family in Victorian England (or in most of nineteenth- 
century Europe) was about five. 

The next point which must be made clear is that, in the condi- 
tions in which mankind has been living throughout the greater part 
of its history on this earth, and in which the majority of mankind 
is living today, an average family of six children barely suffices to 
maintain the population. Primitive populations, generally speaking, 
do not increase. 
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At the beginning of the Christian era the estimates of historians 
put the population of the world at about 250 million. We can 
accept this estimate with the widest margin of error. It does not 
matter very much, from our present point of view, whether we 
put the figure at 150 million or 500 million. The point is that the 
human race began, so the geologists tell us, 500,000 years ago. 
(The evidence accepted by geologists and by biologists appears 
to be of a far lower order of accuracy than that used by economists 
and demographers, low though that may be ; the geologists some- 
times behave as if an extra zero in their figure were a comparatively 
minor matter, while some of the biologists have recently tried to 
raise the figure from half a million to a million years.) But on this 
assumption of half a million years we must deduce that the average 
rate of increase in numbers of the human race, over the greater 
part of its existence, was not more than .004 per cent. per annum. 

Between the beginning of the Christian era and the seventeenth 
century, for which period we have rather more population informa- 
tion, the average rate of increase of mankind accelerated somewhat, 
but was still no more than .04 per cent. per annum. A rate of increase 
of as much as 1 per cent. per annum became apparent in Britain 
and Ireland towards the end of the eighteenth century, and from 
about the middle of the nineteenth century onwards the average 
rate of increase of the whole world has been slightly over 1 per cent. 
per annum. In some areas the figure has been as high as 2 per cent. 
per annum and in a few cases as high as 3 per cent. (natural increase, 
apart from immigration), for example in the United States in its 
early years of development and in modern Ceylon. 

It is clear that there is, among primitive people, a mortality 
such as to require an average family of six just to maintain the 
population. Though wars and famines do occur among primitive 
people, it would not be in accordance with the evidence to describe 
them as chronic. Most of their mortality seems to be due to the 
general hardships of life and the absence of any form of medical 
treatment. 

But we must also realise how widely these conditions have 
applied, in the past, among supposedly civilised as well as primitive 
peoples, and how extensively they still apply today. The evidence 
of Indian history seems to show that the population was much the 
same in the fourth century B.C., the seventeenth century A.D., 
and also in the early nineteenth century. It was quite late in the 
nineteenth century that any real expansion of the Indian population 
began. It is obviously wrong to say that India’s population over 
this long period was held in check by some natural limits ; it stood 
over most of this period at about 150 million, or not much more 
than a third of the population which India and Pakistan (without 
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any great improvement in agricultural methods) are carrying now. 
The long history of India shows varying phases of order and good 
government, followed by war, disorder and anarchy. In the latter 
phases not only production but also population is reduced. 

More or less similar conclusions can be drawn from a study of 
Chinese history. What very few people realise, however, is that the 
Chinese population has apparently been in a stationary or declining 
phase ever since 1850—this is the opinion of two of the world’s most 
careful demographers, Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders and Professor 
Wilcox. The tragic events of the last two decades have apparently 
greatly accelerated the decline, and there is evidence now that 
large areas of cultivable land in China are uninhabited. 

Still more striking is the possibility of seeing in our own times 
an actual change of trend taking place. Indonesia, before 1941, 
caused some concern among demographers by maintaining a 
persistent rate of increase, under Netherlands rule, of as high as 
2 per cent. per annum. The problem was complicated, as has been 
mentioned before, by the concentration of almost the whole of 
the population in Java while the other islands were largely unin- 
habited. But now the (extremely uncertain) estimates of population 
are only a few per cent. above the 1941 level. Sir Alexander Carr- 
Saunders has evidence to show that in Africa population has 
been stationary over very long periods. Probably it only began to 
increase in this century. Still more surprisingly, in Latin America, 
which was supposedly civilised, there were long periods of stag- 
nation in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Both the historical and present-day evidence seems to point 
to the sgme conclusion, that any appreciable population increase 
is only possible when two conditions are fulfilled, namely, the estab- 
lishment of a firm and ordered political system and the dissemina- 
tion and utilisation of some medical knowledge. It is doubtful 
whether there has ever been, in historical fact, an actual instance 
of the supposed Malthusian universal, of population overtaking 
agricultural productivity, multiplying right up to the limits of sub- 
sistence, and then being held in check by some new form of “ vice or 
misery”. Agricultural methods themselves are susceptible of con- 
siderable change. In most modern communities improvements in 
technique lead to a rise in agricultural productivity, without any 
additional labour force or the cultivation of any additional land, at 
a rate faster than any probable rate of increase in population. 
This does not apply in the West alone. In Japan product per man 
in agriculture has risen steadily since the 1890s at a rate of 2 per 
cent. per annum. 

Ireland is sometimes quoted as an example. Population in- 
creased fairly rapidly in the eighteenth century, not because of 

2 
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abnormally large families but because of good health and reduced 
mortality. British legislation forbade this increasing population 
to find employment in industry, but a new form of agriculture 
based on potato growing provided adequate food supplies—until 
the famine of 1845. But the important point is that the Irish 
population had practically stopped increasing by 1831—emigration 
was outbalancing almost the whole of the natural increase. The 
famine was mainly due to a fungal disease of potatoes which could 
easily be checked under modern conditions, and its worst conse- 
quences could have been avoided under more far-sighted and 
humane administration. 

Another example sometimes quoted is that of the irrigation 
settlements in India. It is said that as soon as additional land is 
made available for cultivation through irrigation works the popu- 
lation of the district rapidly increases, and density of population 
per square mile of cultivable land is soon as high as it was before. 
This is probably true ; but there is no evidence that it is due to 
either increased births or reduced mortality among the inhabitants; 
all the probabilities are against this. What has happened is pre- 
cisely what one might have expected—the migration of a large 
number of would-be settlers from other parts of India. 

All the above facts and reasoning constitute a very unexpected 
approach to the problem, though it may be claimed that they are 
both true and important. Some readers may accept them, but 
still have misgivings. They may grant that no part of the world 
has ever yet come within sight of overpopulation in the Malthusian 
sense of the term, and that Malthus’s ideas of history were as odd 
as his ideas of agriculture. They may grant that the world still 
contains enormous areas of cultivable land capable of settlement. 
But they will also point out the immense acceleration of the pace 
of medical improvement during the past generation. There is some 
(not complete) evidence that the rate of decline of mortality in 
Asia in this century is far more rapid than was the rate of decline 
of mortality in nineteenth-century Europe. With the prospect of 
continuously decreasing rates of mortality, and with the hope of 
world peace and good government (for which we are all certainly 
labouring our hardest), will we not create in the course of the next 
century a world population problem of quite unmanageable dimen- 
sions ? An average of six children per family, which appears to be 
the natural rate of reproductivity of the human race, just suffices to 
keep population stationary under primitive conditions and allows 
for a rate of population increase of 1 or 2 per cent. per annum in a 
settled and civilised agrarian economy, but what might it lead 
to if the whole world enjoyed rates of mortality as low as those of 
advanced western communities ? Under such conditions about 
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90 per cent. of the children born survive to child-bearing age, and 
even if we allow that a certain proportion of them remain unmarried 
we are still going to get a rate of population increase of about 
4 per cent. per annum, or population doubling every 20 years. 
The 3 per cent. per annum rates of increase already observed in 
the early years of the United States and in present-day Ceylon 
arise from the conjuncture of very large families with low mortality 
rates. 

This all turns on the question of whether the average family 
is likely to remain as high as six. Instances have been given from 
the primitive and the modern world. But in India, for which we 
have a considerable number of sample studies, it appears doubtful 
whether the average family of Hindus was ever more than five. 
(Among the Moslem and Christian minorities larger families are 
found.) This is apparently due to the curious Hindu rule which 
forbids the remarriage of widows. In Japan we can trace the fall 
from six at the beginning of the present century to a figure of 
only four by 1940, and apparently lower again now. Dr Lorimer’s 
study of Soviet Russia traces a similar movement up to 1938. 
In India sample studies show a considerable fall in the size of 
family in industrial cities, and some statisticians qualified to 
judge think that, taking India as a whole, the average family may 
now be as low as four. 

We have not enough information to make a detailed and 
accurate analysis of what is going on in most of these countries, 
and it will probably be many years before such information is 
available. But one point which is brought out in the writings of 
Dr. Ghosh about Indian population is that the marked decline in 
reproductivity in the partially industrialised areas of the Orient 
is probably due not to the restriction of births in marriage, but to 
later marriage. Throughout the Orient very early marriages have 
been until recently the rule, and a deferment of only a year or two 
may make a very considerable difference to total fertility. Alike 
in the medical and statistical evidence of the fertility of the average 
human family we see clearly that the greater part of the births 
occur in the comparatively early years of married life. 

Even though the statistical interpretations of it may differ 
somewhat, there can be no doubt about the deceleration of the rate 
of India’s population growth. Prior to 1921 the rate of growth was 
less than 1 per cent. per annum. From 1921 to 1931 India’s popu- 
lation grew by 11 per cent., and from 1931 to 1941 by 16 per cent., 
but between 1941 and 1951 the increase was again only about 11 per 
cent. (taking India and Pakistan together for the latter year). The 
Bengal famine of 1943 and the massacre of refugees on both sides 
of the border at the time of the separation of Pakistan from India 
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in 1947 were both dreadful events, but they cannot account for 
more than a small fraction of the observed deceleration of the 
population increase. For the decade 1951-61, on the basis of the 
information available, there is every indication that the net rate of 
population growth will prove to be less than 1 per cent. per annum. 

In Ceylon, likewise, there is fairly clear evidence that the average 
total fertility has fallen from six to five in one generation. 

There is neither need nor space to attempt to trace all the 
causes of these phenomena. In an urban population the desires to 
accumulate money and achieve social position are a far greater 
force than in a static peasant community, and the incentives to 
bring up families are thereby weakened. To what extent religious 
beliefs become weakened when a peasant community becomes 
urbanised is also a matter for discussion ; sometimes it undoubtedly 
occurs, but even among those urbanised Hindus, for instance, who 
retain their religious beliefs in full, there is clearly some tendency 
to reduce the size of the family. 

In India, therefore, which many people thought to possess the 
world’s most intractable population problem, the situation is very 
different from what is commonly supposed. The work of Indian 
statisticians shows that the rise in production has since 1870 been 
far greater than the rise in population, and there is every prospect 
that, with increasing industrialisation, this process will continue. 

Neither is this the place to discuss the extraordinary change in 
the population trend in North America and Western Europe that 
has occurred during the past decade. Many of these western com- 
munities now have a rate of natural increase far higher than that 
of Asia, and look like maintaining it. 

High net rates of population increase are found in Latin America, 
in Africa, in the Middle East (it is here that the problem is so 
serious, because resources of land are very limited, and increasing 
cultivation by irrigation works is bound to be a slow and costly 
process) and in some, but not all, of the countries of south-east Asia. 
Most of the countries with the highest rates of population increase 
are those which have very considerable resources of unused agri- 
cultural land. There cannot, therefore, be said to be any serious 
danger of food shortage, except that which is brought about by 
their own misgovernment. 


CAPITAL RESOURCES 


We can now bring this discussion to a conclusion, and also 
examine one final point—capital accumulation—on which serious 
misgivings may be felt. For the more advanced countries, which 
already have a fairly dense population and a good transport system, 
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the obvious line of development is industrialisation. Once the 
earliest difficulties have been overcome—admittedly a slow and 
hazardous process—the law of increasing returns comes into 
operation, and every further increase in population makes the 
industrialisation process more remunerative. 

Industrialisation for the purpose of developing exports is not a 
possibility open to every country. In some cases even industriali- 
sation to supply local needs is hopelessly uneconomic. Generally 
speaking a sparse population, lack of transport, lack of education 
and remoteness from world markets are factors which may make 
industrialisation very difficult. The presence or absence of local 
raw materials is a matter of very secondary importance. Japan 
and Switzerland are examples of highly successful industrialisation, 
and both are virtually lacking in indigenous raw materials. 

Where industrialisation is not possible, or involves too great 
difficulties and hazards, the alternative policy of extended agricul- 
ture must be followed. Most of the countries involved have resources 
of unused land. This is not the case in a few isolated densely 
populated areas, mostly islands, such as Mauritius, the Cape Verde 
Islands, and the British West Indies. In such cases, where transport 
difficulties impede industrialisation, emigration is the only satis- 
factory solution. 

But we must mention in this connection Puerto Rico, which for 
many years has been sitting heavily upon the American conscience, 
and has provoked many Americans into believing it to be a case of 
overpopulation. The American conscience can now be at rest. 
After a long period of stagnation Puerto Rico has shown since 1939 
a rate of development of real income, and economic development 
generally, without parallel in world history, leaving the Japanese 
rate of growth far behind. This has depended upon two elements, 
an intensification and technical improvement of sugar production 
and a widespread programme of industrialisation. Emigration 
has played a comparatively minor role. Though dependent upon 
a rather costly shipping service Puerto Rico is near enough to the 
United States market (and within the same tariff wall) to be able 
to participate very remuneratively in the United States industrial 
structure. 

But, whether for industrialisation or for the extension of agri- 
cultural production, considerable capital resources are required. 
It is very easy to underrate the amounts necessary. Satisfactory 
agricultural development often requires amounts comparable with 
those required for industrial development. It is a great mistake 
to consider solely factories or livestock. Whoever hears now of the 
Bombay Plan, the project which attracted world-wide attention 
in 1945, whereby India’s real national income was to be doubled 
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in 15 years ? This Plan was prepared by businessmen, and made 
quite careful estimates of the capital which would be required for the 
large-scale industrialisation of India. These were literally true ; what 
the Plan forgot was the enormous further investment which would be 
needed for housing, transport, education and other social needs. 

The amount of capital required per head in these countries is 
generally equal to about four years’ income per head. The figures, 
of course, vary enormously between trades. A carpenter needs no 
more capital than a bag of tools ; the capital used by a telephone 
operator is more than she could earn in a lifetime. But generally 
speaking, averaging all trades together, the four to one rule holds. 
(Some people may ask, does this mean that each unit of additional 
capital earns a 25 per cent. return? It does, in the sense that 
100 units of capital invested cause national income to rise by 25 
units per annum. But of this additional product labour will 
demand at least 15 units, even in an oriental country—more like 
20 units in a western country—leaving something between 5 and 
10 units per annum as a remuneration to the investor of the 100 
units of capital.) 

This means that, to cover an increase in the labour force of 
1 per cent., a capital investment equal to 4 per cent. of the national 
income will be necessary. We thus get a very simple rule. Take the 
expected rate of population increase and multiply it by four. This 
gives us the percentage of national income which has to be invested 
in order to provide employment, of the same average kind as now 
exists, for the increasing population. This investment may come 
from internal savings or external borrowing. It is only in so far 
as the rate of investment exceeds the rate of population increase 
multiplied by four that anything will be left over for industriali- 
sation or for raising standards of real income per head. 

It is unfortunately impossible to test out this interesting 
rule because of the almost complete lack of reliable statistics of 
the rate of saving in the underdeveloped countries. Some figures 
from India before the war indicate a rate of saving of about 6 per 
cent. of the national income. There are unfortunately some signs 
that this rate of saving was not resumed in the post-war years, 
but if anything like this figure prevails now it is well in excess of 
four times the rate of population growth, and therefore leaves a 
margin (though less than might be desired) for industrialisation, 
before any inflow of external capital is considered. But India is 
in a more fortunate position than many of the underdeveloped 
countries. In many cases, where rates of population increase are 
higher and rates of saving in all probability lower, there will be a 
retrogression of economic standards unless a substantial inflow 
of external capital is possible. 
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CONCLUSION 


We can bring it all down in the end then to a single conclusion. 
Any foreseeable rate of population increase, in any part of the 
world, can be economically provided for at a satisfactory and 
indeed rising standard of real income, subject to three conditions. 
The first, which is of comparatively minor importance, is that free 
emigration should be facilitated from a few isolated overcrowded 
areas. Here the numbers involved are small. Emigration is not a 
necessary economic solution for the problems of the larger countries, 
whatever may be the rights and wrongs of it in general. 

The next condition is that for large and densely populated 
countries, such as India, which have reached the stage where 
industrialisation is obviously their only suitable prospect of econo- 
mic advancement, the rest of the world, even if it cannot offer 
direct help for such industrialisation, should at least co-operate 
by leaving markets open for these countries to sell their goods and 
not place tariff and quota restrictions upon their trade. Japan 
was treated with gross unfairness by the Western powers in the 
1930s, and this played a considerable part in forming her deter- 
mination to go to war. 

Countries which have already reached the size and stage of 
development of India and Brazil, for instance, will probably be 
able to proceed with industrialisation using their own resources 
only, though it will be much slower than would be possible if they 
received external assistance. In the smaller, weaker countries 
the receipt of external assistance is a necessary condition without 
which further development will not be possible. How this should 
be organised, and how the responsibilities should be shared among 
the different lending countries, cannot now be discussed. 

It may well be that many of those who advocate population 
limitation in the oriental countries do so precisely because they do 
not like the idea either of emigration or of leaving markets open to 
oriental goods, or of giving any capital assistance to weaker coun- 
tries. If there are any such it is time that their uncharitable motives 
were exposed. 











The Order of the Companions 


Revival of an Ancient Workers’ Association 
in France 


by 


Jean BERNARD 


There has recently been a revival in France of an ancient inter- 
national association of workers, the Compagnonnage. The aim of 
the association, which is not a trade union and does not aspire to the 
functions of a union, is to offer young workers a thorough grounding 
in a trade and an “ apprenticeship to life” through the medium of 
the trade. 

The history of this association, which has branches ina number 
of European countries, goes back to a time earlier than that of the 
craft guilds'—popular tradition traces its foundation to the reign of 
Solomon. In the following pages Mr. Jean Bernard, who has taken 
a prominent part in the revival, traces the history of the association 
and describes the services it has rendered to workers in France in 
the past and the opportunities it offers today. The young French 
worker of today, he says, can enjoy all the important benefits bestowed 
by this association on his forefathers ; and these benefits are as valu- 
able and necessary to the youth of today as they were to the workers 
of earlier times. 


1The Order of the Companions must not be confused with the craft 
guilds, which had certain similar features ; under the guild system, as in the 
Order, it was customary in France and Germany in certain trades for each 
craftsman who had completed his apprenticeship to travel from place to 
place learning new methods of work and to perform a piece of work, a “master- 
piece’’, as evidence of his capacity; and during this stage of his career he was 
known in France as a compagnon (English “ journeyman”). The Order 
described here is a very ancient association of workers which unites men of 
the same trade for the purposes of training and mutual assistance outside 
the official trade organisations. 
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‘THE Order of the Companions has come to us down the ages in 

many different forms ; originally it united the members of a 
primitive and patriarchal hierarchy of craftsmen in a kind of 
itinerant working community; later it was limited to actual 
employees and later still, at the end of the nineteenth century, it 
was obliged by its own mistakes and the disaffection of the workers 
to return to a more flexible association. Despite these changes 
it has always, except at periods when it lost its character and 
vitality, remained faithful to its essential principle—the prac- 
tice of a trade. For its object is to hand down a trade—not merely 
technical ability (a school could do that) but also the formative 
influences that go with a trade. The order offers the individual 
a full development of his personality by character training, the 
development of his skill and a novel and effective form of mutual 
assistance. 

Being primarily an educative influence, the Order has always 
devoted its attention to the young?, and travel is an important 
feature of its programme. Nowhere has the idea of the importance 
of travel in the training of youth been applied so wholeheartedly, 
and in France (to mention but one country where the Order has 
its following) ? it is essential to the title of “ Companion ” for its 
holder to have made the Tour de France. The title would have 
much more meaning if the barrier of frontiers were swept away, 
and it is perhaps appropriate that the International Labour Office 
should publish an account of the revival of the Order. 


TRADITION AND HISTORY 


However much one tries to make such an account realistic, 
topical and constructive, it is impossible to pass over the historical 
background to the Order. The groups affiliated to it at the present 
time have carefully preserved stories founded as much on legend 
as on fact and are thus the direct inheritors of a centuries-old 
tradition. 

Legend has it that the Order was founded by Solomon when 
he built the Temple. However, a tragedy, the murder of Hiram, 
one of those responsible for the building, split the Order into three 
—the Children of Solomon and the Children of the two followers 
of Hiram, Soubise and Maitre Jacques. According to the legend 


1 The average age is 17-25. 
* The Order is also very widespread in Germany and central Europe, 
but is less organised there than in France. 
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the two followers left Palestine and sailed to Gaul (the birthplace 
of Maitre Jacques himself) and there developed the Order. 
According to a variant of this legend—one of many—Maitre 
Jacques and Soubise (who becomes Father Soubise, a Benedictine 
monk) were two mediaeval master craftsmen who split the old 
Order of the Children of Solomon by founding two new branches 
of the Order during the building of the Cathedral of the Holy Cross 
at Orleans. 

The truth behind the legend is probably that the Order began 
to break up in the fifteenth century, one product of the split being 
a branch of Protestants and recalcitrants who took the name of 
“foreigners” or “Gavots” (from a farm in the Cévennes where 
many Protestants had taken refuge) and later, after the French 
Revolution, banded together under the name of “Liberty”. This 
title is revealing. The story goes that, in order to give themselves 
the prestige of a legendary group, the rebels claimed that they 
represented a return to the truth of the original idea and were there- 
fore the real “ Children of Solomon”. However that may be, from 
these troubled and obscure beginnings there originated in France, 
where the Order seems to have taken root, three branches which 
have come down to us today—the Children of Solomon, the Children 
of Maitre Jacques and the Children of Father Soubise. The Children 
of Solomon formed the “ Order of the Duty of Liberty ”1 and those 
of Maitre Jacques and Father Soubise the “ Order of Duty ”.? 

In the light of history we may conclude that at the outset the 
Order was composed of groups of builders united in travelling 
companies and working under the authority of master craftsmen. 
This form of team work was the only kind conceivable between the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries and, in their heyday, these groups 
provided skilled men to direct the activities of all the local labour 
that could be called upon to work. Compared with the local workers 
the members of these groups enjoyed a certain freedom—hence the 


1 The Companions of the yf of Liberty originally comprised the “foreign” 
stonemasons of the Duty of Liberty, a branch which has now died out, 
and the joiners and locksmiths of the Duty of Liberty. In the nineteenth 
century a further split brought in the carpenters and, later, the coopers, 
shoemakers and bakers. 


* The Order of Duty comprised the followers of Father Soubise—carpen- 
ters, tilers and plasterers, and the followers of Maitre Jacques—stonemasons, 
joiners, locksmiths, smiths and mechanics, farriers and agricultural mecha- 
nics, saddlers and harness makers, vehicle upholsterers, coopers, wheelwrights, 
coach builders and sheet-metal workers, shoemakers, ers, weavers and 
silk spinners. 

The tanners, dyers, rope makers, basket workers, hatters, leather dressers, 
smelters, pin makers, cloth shearers, wood turners, glaziers, stove setters, 
cutlers, tinsmiths, nailsmiths, linen dealers and clog makers, who all belonged 
to the Children of Maitre Jacques, have now disappeared. 
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name “ freemason ”, originally applied in Germany, where the 
system was particularly prevalent. The building trades were there- 
fore the cradle of the Order, which grew up at a time when tech- 
niques were just beginning to develop, though a number of occupa- 
tions outside the building trades also adopted the customs of the 
Order. It appears, therefore, that the Order in its original, patri- 
archal form, preceded the guilds organised in France under the 
ancien régime. 

The settlement in the rising communes of sedentary groups of 
tradesmen—later to become the guilds—was not fatal to the 
Order. It continued to provide additional workers here and there, 
and for a long time it served to regulate the flow of labour. It 
flourished side by side with the guilds throughout the ancien 
régime in France but, unlike the guilds, it came to embrace all 
who cherished their independence or were unable to enter the 
guilds or become master craftsmen. Occasionally it waged local 
battles with the master craftsmen in the workers’ interests, and 
thus has some claim to be considered as the forerunner of all 
workers’ movements. So the Order remained until the French 
Revolution. The fact that there were during this period several 
associations of “ Companions ” so bitterly hostile that they were 
prepared to massacre one another is explained by historians as 
an outcome of the wars of religion ; the split in the Order occurred 
at the same time as the schism in Christianity itself, and the 
activities of the various branches of the Order were profoundly 
affected by the disruption of Europe and the resultant rise of 
nationalities. 

The French Revolution found the Order divided but relatively 
peaceful. From the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, 
the dormant conflicts of the past broke out anew. The Revolution, 
in breaking down the structure of the guilds and suppressing their 
abuses, simultaneously deprived the worker of all assistance from 
his fellow tradesmen, all support in his early years and any possi- 
bility of obtaining organised instruction. The Order of the Com- 
panions alone survived, despite successive blows from the Conven- 
tion, the Empire and the Restoration. It survived in dangerous ob- 
scurity and then expanded out of all proportion, since all young 
workers used it as the only institution that offered them some guid- 
ance in their early years. This sudden growth was disquieting to the 
authorities and aroused the interest of those who were trying to 
secure a sphere of influence in the nascent proletariat. In this way 
the split, which had originally been religious, became political, 
despite the efforts of Agricol Perdiguier (1805-75), the apostle 
of the Order. The ensuing discord robbed this noble institution 
of all its remaining influence over the workers. 
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It has been held that the development of the railways upset 
the wandering habits of the Order. Yet technical standardisation 
(which is far from being universally complete, particularly at the 
international level) has certainly done more ; travel is no longer 
necessary for full knowledge of a trade. Specialisation has also 
been a factor in the decline ; it has robbed the worker of the oppor- 
tunity of personal achievement. Some of the blame may also be 
attributed to the decline in the birth rate in rural districts, which 
have always been the Order’s best source of recruits. In large 
peasant families one or two of the sons often leave home to learn 
a trade in the local town, and for them the Order is unequalled 
as a guide and protector. 

None of these factors, however, can be regarded as a major 
cause of the decline of the Order. In our opinion nothing contri- 
buted to its decline so much as its manifest inability, from the 
second half of the nineteenth century, to respond to the aspirations 
of the working people and to help them to gain their freedom. In 
France its efforts met with rapturous enthusiasm. A sympathetic 
and expectant movement formed around Perdiguier, its leader, 
though he met with considerable opposition within the branches 
of the Order. The prominent figures of the age supported it, 
there was no doubt as to its influence and there seemed no obstacle 
to its advance. Had the Order not missed this opportunity the 
whole course of the workers’ movement would have changed, and 
the social problems which were to prove such a battleground in 
the future would probably not have been approached from the 
same angle. Hence, there can be no doubt that trade unionism 
as we know it was born out of the failure of the Order. 


A knowledge of the above background is necessary to arrive 
at a true appreciation of the present movement. The Order was 
born out of the old societies, whose membership in France had 
fallen considerably after the turn of the century. Between the 
two wars there still remained a few thousand members and a 
steady flow of recruits. These belonged to three branches—the 
Companions of Duty, which included groups from all affiliated 
occupations, the Companions of the Duty of Liberty, with a mem- 
bership of some 200 to 300 carpenters and a few joiners, and the 
Union of the Companions, a nineteenth-century offshoot which is 
attacked by the two other branches on the grounds that its struc- 
ture takes insufficient account of tradition and corporate feeling. 
It is true that with the fall in numbers there was a rise in the aver- 
age quality of the membership of the Order. It was no longer the 
mass movement it had been at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century (it is not suited for a mass movement) but it was recognised 
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—and still is—as an Order accessible only to workers of proved 
skill and high moral standards. In this way the Order once again 
became an élite, but a somewhat self-centred élite without influence 
on the lives of working people. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE ORDER 


The Order has now been completely transformed. It has 
thrown open its doors and entered on a period of fruitful activity, 
whereby it has won the favour of both young workers and employers 
in France. It effected the transformation by suddenly renewing 
its interest in social problems after a difficult period when its very 
survival had seemed in doubt, when the Companions of the various 
associations had essayed. a revival by such remedies as amend- 
ments to the rules, the organisation of federations and mutual-aid 
societies, traditional festivals and exhibitions of works of art—but 
not once by a resolute plunge into the vital needs of the present 
day ; and yet, as is now clear, it had all the time a magnificent 
contribution to offer. 

It may well be asked what purpose is served by this devotion 
to an institution which has never been united and which is bitterly 
divided, apparently beyond all hope of reconciliation. Why 
persevere with an idea which, though based on perfect solidarity, 
has nevertheless bred so much lasting discord ? The response that 
the movement has evoked in every generation has established in 
all its members a sacred bond of continuing devotion. The echo 
it awakens among working people has ensured its immortality, 
one might almost say its immutability. What links the present 
and the future in the minds of those who lead the Order is its 
extraordinary usefulness and practical nobility and the certainty 
that if it were to die there would be nothing to replace it, and 
something would be lacking in the lives of working people. The 
Order has a stirring history; it heralded the conquests of the 
working man and was the fountain-head of his purest spirit, that 
spirit of the early days when the workers had not yet given up 
their faith at the legendary schism of Orleans and had not yet been 
deprived of their intelligentsia by the departure—the word treason 
might perhaps be more fitting—of their thinkers and creative 
artists as a result of the Renaissance. In later times the Order was 
the champion of the outcasts, of those who had been abandoned 
by their wealthier or more gifted brothers, and it was for a long 
time the sole champion of the workers. 

A century ago the Order was the focal point of all those aspira- 
tions from which sprang the earliest manifestations of the solidarity 
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of working men. It was within the Order that the pattern of 
friendly societies, co-operatives, vocational training and trade 
unionism first took shape. Admittedly all these broke away like 
so many golden treasures slowly transformed into a baser metal 
by the action of men and institutions. It may be objected that in 
the Order this social progress never got further than the project 
stage, that it remained a mere intuitive idea or even a vague desire, 
and that no achievements of any magnitude ensued. This is true 
in a sense ; the reason is that, in its relations with men, the Order 
was never able to adapt itself boldly to changing times.? On the 
other hand it was the last refuge of a genuinely popular art, the 
only institution to keep alive the tradition of the craftsman, and 
one of the richest sources of folklore. What is more, its “mothers” 
provided the idea which launched the youth hostels, and the 
“Mother of the Companions” was the prototype of the welfare 
worker of today. 

What of the present ? Few know that the Order still exists. 
It is remembered only as an attractive and mysterious, perhaps 
haunting, chapter in the history of labour. It is only too readily 
depicted as an obsolete association, mainly composed of craftsmen 
who meet at festivals. The public (referred to as “laymen” by 
the Companions) knows nothing of the Order’s essential and 
continuing work in a number of occupations, particularly the 
building trades. For those, however, who look closely into its 
new work with all its inherent possibilities there can be no doubt 
that workers in industry can also profit by it. Moreover, the 
Order can act as a link between the nations, just as it used to be a 
link between the provinces in France. 

This work, which is the starting point of all the Order’s activities, 
is centred on the adoption by skilled tradesmen of the young worker 
when he finishes his apprenticeship and on the development of 
his abilities through actual experience in the trade. The Order 
regards a worker’s trade and the background to it as a means of 
imparting culture and education. Thus the practice of having 
young men adopted by their seniors in the trade and the pre- 
occupation with character training and the development of tech- 
nical abilities and human values have become the prerogative of 
the Order, while powerful organisations such as the friendly societies 
and trade unions have taken over and carried through all that the 
Order had tentatively begun a century ago for the defence and 


1 This was demonstrated in France by the General Confederation of 
Labour in 1937, when it devoted the basement of its stand at the Paris 
2 reagmaaaaa Exhibition to masterpieces and documents relating to the 

der. 

2 Once again, this, more than anything else, was the cause of its decline. 
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mutual assistance of the workers. The Order has left to others such 
attempts to organise the masses and has turned its attention to 
quality and the things of the mind. Its role is to act as a leaven—yet 
another indication of its permanent character, for it also acted as 
a leaven when it tried to organise the masses. It is evident that 
there is a need for such a leaven at the present time if the working 
world is to avoid a decline that would be detrimental to society 
as a whole. 

The reasons for the success of the Order in its present venture 
—and for its capacity not only to survive down to our time but 
also to remain young enough in spirit and in constitution to offer, 
in the form of “social service”, an ideally suitable solution to the 
problem presented by young workers and their education—lie 
in the principle on which it works and in its organisation. As a 
member of the Order a young worker finishing his apprenticeship 
is given shelter and can take advantage of a whole chain of hostels 
and correspondents ; he is thus able to “ see the country ” and at 
the same time acquire a full knowledge of his trade and a store 
of experience through contact with other men. Tradition holds 
that each member must find himself a technical instructor, and 
each centre of the Order has the necessary equipment for additional 
training in the evenings when the day’s work is over. When it is 
remembered that a devoted “ Mother of the Companions ” is respon- 
sible for the good order and well-being of the young workers at each 
centre and that the young men are in the company of others of 
their own age who are making the same effort and have the same 
desire to lay a solid foundation for later life, it will be seen that 
a Companion will long cherish the memory of his Tour de France. 
He makes it when he is between 18 and 25, at the age that leaves 
the happiest memories. Everything contributes to make his time 
as a Companion memorable—the years of happiness and of 
troubles lightly borne, the possibility of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of a trade, of being rescued and supported if in need, of 
being defended in times of serious adversity. It is easy to see why 
the Order has survived and why it is now more flourishing than 
ever. It offers a young worker, in addition to material facilities, 
a whole programme of technical, cultural and educational advance- 
ment. If the Order continues to draw on its traditions and to 
gather fresh inspiration from contact with present-day conditions 
it will go on producing very remarkable results. 


The Present Experiment 


Before the Order was reformed it was divided into clearly 
separated groups—the Companions of the Duty of Liberty, the 
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Union of the Companions and the Companions of Duty. The Duty 
of Liberty had its own Tour de France, with a number of hostels 
which took in young carpenters and joiners only. The Union of the 
Companions was an association of various trades, forming a kind of 
loose fraternity without any rigid structure. The Companions of 
Duty embraced a fairly large number of trades, but each had its 
own customs, hostels, Tour de France and officers. Such was the 
general situation ; the young members of the Order found scattered 
over the country hostels affiliated to their group, sometimes with 
halls where they could receive professional training of a high stan- 
dard. Attempts were made at a few congresses between the two 
wars to consolidate the various facilities and the last, in 1938, 
reached tentative agreement on a general programme. Obviously 
an Order so divided was incapable of action, and profound changes 
were imperative if there was to be any useful and genuine revival. 

First of all the Order needed to regroup in preparation for the 
revival campaign, to fix definite objectives and methods in order 
to ensure maximum efficiency. Nothing, it was felt, was worth 
starting if the Order was not provided with a working basis. Rules 
were drawn up uniting all occupations in a joint agreement, a plan 
was prepared providing facilities for the Tour de France, and training 
programmes were recast. As a result a new association was set up 
at Lyons in 1941 called the “ Workers’ Association of the Com- 
panions of the Tour de France”. However, like all activities under- 
taken at this time in France, its work was disturbed by the war 
and the Occupation, and all it did was to draw up a body of rules in 
the light of past experience. The Association was registered and ob- 
tained official recognition. It launched an appeal for union and 
mutual understanding to all societies affiliated to the Order, though 
not all responded. Asa result the Order reformed around a number 
of key cities in France which were still sufficiently active centres, 
and the intention was to provide at least some of them with a 
headquarters fitted out to offer the best possible accommodation 
for about 100 youths. 

As conceived by the leaders of the Order, these new centres are to 
take the place of the old pre-war hostels, where board and lodging 
were not always of the best. Each provincial centre is to be the 
hub of all the activities in a given area, with a large hostel, a cul- 
tural group and an advanced training section open to outside pupils 
and capable of giving instruction to 250 to 300 young workers. 
A provincial council, comprising all the presidents of the societies 
of the Order in the area, is responsible for the centre. Thus there 
is a representative for each affiliated trade, and the centre becomes 
a meeting place for a community of trades joined together in a 
common purpose. At the head of each centre and representing the 
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Order in the province is a Companion elected for five years by all 
the Companions in the province. Side by side with the provincial 
council there is a centre committee, formed of representatives 
elected by each trade, to supervise the management of the centre. 
There is also a training committee, similarly elected, which watches 
over the running and progress of the school and the quality of the 
training. Among all these men is the Mother of the Companions, 
the only woman, whose presence mitigates the unavoidable severity 
of such a group and makes a family of what would otherwise 
be nothing more than a rigorous boarding school governed by 
the “ Rules of the Companions”. These rules, which lay down 
the behaviour to be observed at meals and in the bedrooms, work- 
shops and so on, are called the “ Duty ” (hence the name “ Order 
of Duty”). Their origins lie in a discipline which, though freely 
accepted, is sufficiently severe to ensure a high standard of be- 
haviour in each community ; everything in the community is made 
an instrument of education. 

Around these provincial headquarters, which are genuine train- 
ing centres, are other less ambitious units which, in the spirit of 
the reformers of the Order, continue the hostel tradition of former 
years and have a few rooms, a meeting hall and a workshop. These 
smaller centres are similarly administered by the representatives 
of the Companions in all affiliated trades. They are directly linked 
to the provincial headquarters and so constitute a regional network 
with the headquarters at the centre. 

At the national level there is an annual general assembly called 
the “ Assizes” of the Order; this has already met 13 times and is 
attended by all the provincial officers responsible for a centre * and 
the delegates of all affiliated trades*. The Assizes have all the 
powers of a general assembly ; they supervise the management of 
the centres and make such changes as are necessary to the Asso- 
ciation. They also elect one of the five members of the Council of 
the Order, who act as permanent executive officers, each entrusted 
with a given office—president, general secretary, treasurer or 
equipment or training officer. This brief outline will give some idea 


1 The “ Rules of the Companions ” are a product of the centuries. They 
reflect the experience and genuine wisdom of the working man and show 
a remarkable knowledge of humanity. Some of the rules are surprising ; 
at meals, for example, dialect is forbidden. In France this ban has been a 
unifying influence. It is worth reflecting on its possible effect if there were an 
Order touring Europe or the world, and in that world there were a single 
language, the only one to be spoken in the centres of the Order. In a 
century the differences between the nations might be no more than those 
subsisting between Alsace, Provence and Brittany in France a century ago. 

* Provincial officers are elected for five years, but a delegate elected by the 
Companions of the province Arcntnaal rt? f them to the Assizes every year. 


* Elected nationally by the members of their occupations. 
3 
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of the structure of the Order and of the assignment of responsibility 
within it. It is conceived as a network covering the community of 
trades represented in each centre, the elements of the community 
being represented as far as the Council of the Order. The corporate 
spirit is maintained by occupational groups, which are also re- 
sponsible for the guidance and training of the young. In this way the 
true characteristics of the Order have been preserved—strong 
influence of the trades, great character and vitality, and corporate 
feeling—while the door has been opened to collaboration by the 
grouping of a number of occupations, so that it has been possible 
to acquire and equip large centres which would have been beyond 
the means of a single occupation. 

This scheme, which was devised about 12 years ago, was carried 
out almost to the letter when the war was over. Although the Order 
as a whole is not united, the entire membership of the Council has 
changed twice already. The Fourteenth National Assizes of the 
Order were due to meet in Paris in May 1953. The Companions 
have tried out their first provincial centre, which has been opened 
inside a factory at Vaise, a suburb of Lyons ; Perdiguier himself 
had mentioned the importance of this district to the Companions 
in their travels. The centre is now flourishing ; it has a hostel with 
100 beds and everything required to feed boarders. It has a training 
section with several workshops for practical and theoretical in- 
struction and a cultural section. All this fulfils the cherished hope 
of the Companions—the provision of accommodation, as personi- 
fied in the “ Mother”, training and culture, represented by the 
library, the exhibition room and all the instructional facilities. 
The whole system is designed to train the character of those staying 
in the centre. 

Once the war was over this centre at Vaise was chosen as the 
setting for the Order’s first experiment, for which all its fund of 
experience and all its faith were mobilised in the service of the young 
worker and his vital needs. Since that time 1,500 young Frenchmen, 
coming from all directions, have passed through this one centre on 
their Tour de France, and in it they have acquired considerable 
skill. This testing ground has so strengthened the concept of the 
Order that an entire theory of training and promotion has evolved. 
The results have been so encouraging that the Association has 
expanded, and a number of public bodies and municipalities have 
offered it the use of other buildings or sites (the state of decay of 
some of the buildings did not daunt the Companions, who set to 
work at once to put them in order). Facilities of this kind have 
been offered by the Department of the Lower Rhine, the City of 
Tours and the City of Paris (which has presented one of its finest 
sites). From its own funds the Association has acquired extensive 
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property, on which it has built with its own labour. In this way 
the Order has in the course of a few years laid the foundations for a 
network of large centres. Before long they will be turning out 
2,000 men a year, all highly skilled and with a sound technical and 
general education. At present the Association’s training centres 
are giving instruction to 800 youths every year. 

A decree issued by the Ministry of Labour has raised the Asso- 
ciation’s chain of centres to the dignity of a workers’ upgrading 
institute, and a directorate for the upgrading centres of the 
Tour de France has been set up in Paris. The Association also 
receives subsidies from the Ministries of Labour and National 
Education, which help it to maintain its training courses. Its 
increasing success among the young has brought in floods of appli- 
cations from every quarter, and the Association now finds itself 
obliged to refuse about half of them every year. 


THE ORDER AND THE WORKING MAN 


The Order is intended for the young. At one time the worker, 
hemmed in by the guild, mistress and guardian of his profession, 
found in the Order a way of escape—an opportunity of leaving 
home, of travelling and learning more about his trade. Without 
the facilities provided by the Order he was doomed to vegetate, 
without a chance of broadening his knowledge and intelligence. 
At a later time, after the abolition of the guilds, the Order was the 
sole occupational association, harassed, it is true, by the authorities, 
but genuinely organised and active nevertheless. At this time it 
was the young worker’s only source of mutual assistance, contact 
and support. It trained him in his trade and found him friends, 
assistance and a job. Today, however, when social activities invade 
and at times engulf every aspect of our lives, one might ask what 
tasks are left for the Order. Our answer would be that the essential 
tasks are still there—that the young worker is today in as great 
need as ever of what the Companions can offer. 

Let us consider what the future holds for the youths leaving the 
vocational schools. They enter these schools after receiving some 
rudimentary education, usually without any great enthusiasm, at 
another school. The decision is made at the elementary school 
whether the pupils have an aptitude for study, and those that have 
not are finally condemned to manual work. Usually the boredom 
continues at the vocational school, for there is still no action—life 
has not yet begun. Then at last the door is opened. Life has begun 
for the young man; though his mind and character are as yet un- 
formed—and life for him means going to a factory. And in what 
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conditions ! If the boy has not a solid family background or an em- 
ployer sufficiently understanding to take an interest in him, or if he 
does not find some older workman or well-established workmate 
to take him under his wing, he will certainly be lost unless he has 
exceptional talent for making his way unaided. For, as any Com- 
panion will explain, the practice of his trade affords the only entry 
to that long and arduous road that lies ahead of him. His trade 
will be the basis of his life and of all he builds around him as an 
extension of himself. His trade will be his meaning for society, 
his justification before his fellow-men and the measure by which 
he will be judged. He will find it difficult at first to believe that 
his trade can ever mean so much to him. How can one love a thing 
that has been made so soulless ? Surely it is only a means of 
avoiding starvation. 

Yet if his trade fails him the fault lies with society for being 
blind. Who can say what the result will be if the Order is allowed 
a hearing ? 

The Order believes that it is not enough for a young man to 
be given training in a workshop or a school. He must afterwards 
perfect his knowledge, and to do so involves more than acquiring 
greater technical ability. It means learning to live. But who 
will teach him ? Certainly not his school, however good ; what he 
needs is close contact with the realities of life. They must be 
tackled squarely and often the only way is to tackle them unaided. 
He may be lucky enough, when starting out in life, to find someone 
to give him backing and initiate him into the life of his trade. 
The knowledge thus gained will sustain him in his daily effort and 
help him to take the long view of that development of his inner 
self whose consummation takes a lifetime. Here again it is not 
merely a question of technical improvement ; his entire being is 
involved. He may, in his early years, have the feeling that he is 
making rapid strides, but he will come to see that the end of the 
road is only reached when life itself is over, and that after having 
taken, he must learn to give, which is yet another form of progress. 
The key to this life, the life of the working man, of the man who 
puts his hand to any job, however simple, he will find within the 
Order, handed down from time immemorial, never losing any of 
its truth or value, and with it goes the knowledge of that secret 
bond between the job and the man who does it. 

The Order is waiting to receive him. To join it he must abandon 
everything: his family, friends and daily life. If he is the son of an 
employer, well cared for in his father’s home, he must come with 
nothing more than his bare hands when he joins the Companions. 
Their door is open to him. On entering a centre he will start as a 
novice, but he can at once begin to live and to experience what the 
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Order has to offer. To begin with, after studying his case, the 
members of his trade will place him in a job. It will be a job suited 
to his aptitudes and strength, so chosen that he can learn from it 
as well as do it satisfactorily. On returning to the centre in the 
evening he will have to set to work under the guidance of the 
Companions in the training workshops of their own design. This 
instruction in the evening rounds off the experience acquired during 
the day through contact with the various practical difficulties of 
his trade. These lessons will be shared with more advanced pro- 
bationers and young Companions, as well as with young persons 
from the neighbourhood, to whom the schools are also open, for 
the Order works for all without discrimination. 

This, however, is only one of the two aspects of the institution. 
The other is even more attractive. Its influence is everywhere 
apparent, it is all-embracing and gives everything a meaning. It is 
the means whereby everything is rendered possible—moderation, 
success, attachment and devotion. This other aspect is the centre, 
the home of a community of men all fired with an ideal, living 
freely under voluntary discipline, respectful of one another and 
with a code of honour and a rule of conduct of the highest order. 
It is a haven of peace closed by common accord to influences outside 
the trade, protecting generations of young workers and helping them 
to find their way in life. This protective institution is called “the 
Mother”, after the woman, the “ Mother of the Companions ”, who 
is chosen by them for her qualities to rule over the centre. She 
runs it, maintains order and watches over everything. She receives 
the novice on behalf of the Companions and takes care of him ; 
if he has a family she supplements the family’s influence, and 
if he is alone she takes its place. Such an institution is obviously 
far more than a hotel or a mere school ; it has its own atmosphere, 
its discipline and its considerable material advantages: There is 
nothing to compare with it. 

Once a young worker is settled in this fraternity he pays his 
share of the communal expenses and lives better than elsewhere 
and cheaper, just as he does at home. But this is to anticipate. 
He has entered as a friend, but he is still a novice and so he will 
remain until the Companions have formed their own impression of 
him. If he proves unsatisfactory he will not be allowed to stay ; 
if he creates a favourable impression and is looked upon as promi- 
sing he will be ceremoniously presented with the emblem that he 
will carry with him on his Tour de France. It as yet bears no 
inscription but on it will be marked the signs denoting his achieve- 
ments and the virtues he will have to cultivate in order to become 
a good Companion. He also receives his probationer’s staff, the 
symbol of the Order, and the pass that will establish his identity 
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when he is travelling. His entry into the Order is a great day in 
his life. 

Now he is ready. He has been adopted, and the cities of the 
Tour de France are waiting for him. He is called by his first name 
and his home town, e.g., Francis of Lyons or Louis of Nantes. The 
Companions prescribe the route he is to follow and provide him 
with everything he needs to start him on his way. He is instructed 
how to establish his identity wherever he may be. He is assigned 
to the care of a “Mother” in another town and a job is found for 
him. Companions and probationers meet together on the eve of his 
departure, and after drinking and singing the probationer is taken 
through the town, complete with staff and emblem. On arriving 
at the appointed town he is given hospitality. Now, however, he 
has to bear in mind that he is on probation. Here are new faces 
and new teachers, fresh reasons for learning and observing. He is 
given certain responsibilities—he must set an example for the 
novices, particularly in matters of discipline, and has certain duties 
in the running of the centre. At the training classes and in the 
workshop a higher standard is required of him. He is trained to 
be a conscientious, upright and able worker fit to join the ranks of 
the Companions ; for a Companion is a man whose conscience has 
been trained to be receptive to his trade. Asa probationer he may 
have to visit several other towns—that depends on his branch, 
since some branches are more difficult to join than others.! In the 
end he will be admitted to the Order by the Companions belonging 
to his trade. The marks assigned to him by the various places he 
has visited will be totalled. On his emblem, so jealously guarded 
and proudly worn on all occasions, a hot iron will brand new signs 
into the velvet. He will then be given his Companion’s staff and 
the name by which he will be known within the Order. Only his 
peers, the members of his branch, are present at this ceremony. 
It is the culminating point, the long-awaited moment at which he 
joins the ranks of the members of the Order. He is given certain 
tasks, for the existence of the Order depends on the devotion of 
its members. Everywhere, from the training courses to the hostel, 
he is called upon to make his contribution. So the Order continues 
from one generation to another in its members and its work. 

And so our young worker is now a Companion of the Order. 
He will go on travelling in exactly the same way—to other towns, 
perhaps to the colonies or abroad. Everywhere he is given hospi- 
tality and help. Yet the Order can have even more in store for him, 
for if he wishes he can become a Senior Companion after producing 


1 The whole future of the Order depends on the standard of admission ; 
branches which are not sufficiently exacting pave the way to their own 
downfall. 
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a masterpiece made with his own hands. Naturally, he would like 
to make something useful, but this is sometimes difficult.? If he 
decides to produce a masterpiece he must find a workshop—a 
back room where he can work and plan alone, in silence and with 
the knowledge that he is backed by the body of the Companions. 
Such work will not bring him any decoration, title or distinction. 
It will be an anonymous achievement and will remain the property 
of the Companions, a testimony for those to come of a continuity 
of effort ; and in producing his masterpiece the Companion will have 
learned a further secret—that he has not yet finished, that the 
real masterpiece, whose execution still remains unfinished, is him- 
self, to be completed for the benefit of all mankind. A Senior 
Companion is a man whose conscience is receptive to humanity ; 
beyond his trade he finds his fellow men. 

Certain rites are performed at each stage of this progression, 
but it must not be imagined that the Order offers a creed or a 
symbolism with rules and customs after the manner of freemasonry. 
It is nothing more than a natural and effective outlet for whatever 
qualities the Companion may possess. The Order not only enables 
him to discover great possibilities within himself but also teaches 
him to attribute a profound and personal meaning to his life. It 
forms his character, makes him conscious of his own powers and 
prompts him to give of his best according to his capacity, and that 
is justification enough. According to his capacity, we repeat, for 
the worker’s capacity develops by stages as he progresses in the 
Order. He has to learn to be a good novice, then a good Companion 
and finally a good master and a consistently good servant of the 
Order and of its ideal—in a word, a servant of mankind. The 
Order brings achievement within the reach of every type of person, 
whatever his capacities, on the sole condition that he has a feeling 
for his trade. It offers the young the chance of being adopted by 
their seniors in the trade. Mankind is seen as a procession in which 
the youngest bear the treasures of the community under the eyes 
of their elders, who point the way. In this way, by its work, which 
tribulations and the passage of time have purified and refined, 
leaving but the purest essence, the Order brings the vision of the 
solidarity that links the generations, of a common, uninterrupted 
task spanning the ages, and a community of labour born of the 
community of men. Thus fortified it does not shut its eyes to 


1 It often happens that a worker has hardly any chance to practise all the 
aspects of his trade. Hence, to provide some testimony of his achievement, 
a Companion may wish to produce a masterpiece, or even several, for his 
own satisfaction, even though what he produces is entirely useless to society. 
a this is an education in itself, for the client or employer as much as for 
the worker. 
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progress or the duties that progress implies but insists that huma- 
nity must come first, that the worker is a human being who must 
be enabled to take pride in his work and find his full development 
in it. Thus the Order through its intelligent work, the high quality 
of its membership and its inspiring example reflects the dignity 
and strength of labour and points the way to emancipation. 
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The inclusion in the agenda of the 37th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (1954) of the question of the vocational 
rehabilitation of the disabled marks a further step in the I.L.O. policy 
of promoting the rehabilitation (including specialised vocational 
guidance, training and retraining, and employment in useful work) 
of disabled workers, as declared in the Employment (Transition from 
War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944, Provisions respecting disabled 
persons have been included in the Convention and Recommendations 
adopted by the Conference concerning vocational guidance, vocational 
training and the provision of employment services, and the Conference 
will now discuss whether the subject of vocational rehabilitation is 
suitable for international regulations in the form of a Recommen- 
dation. The I.L.O. is also co-operating with the United Nations 
and other agencies concerned with the question in drawing up a co- 
ordinated international programme. 

In the following article the author discusses the principles that 
should be applied in the placement of handicapped workers in industry, 
the progress made and the difficulties at present experienced in the 
application of these principles and the need for educating employers, 
trade unions and the general public in order to enable these workers to 
become ‘ an integral part of the manpower source from which industry 
draws tts productive labour”. 


1See International Labour Conference, 37th Session, 1954, Report IV 
(1): Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled (Geneva, 1953). A note on 
the report appeared in the International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 1, 
July 1953, p. 89. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Q)NE of the most conspicuous developments in the field of social 

welfare in the last decade is the growing recognition of the rights 
and responsibilities of the handicapped. Social and economic 
prejudices that have prevented large numbers of handicapped 
people from taking their rightful place in society are being gradually 
eliminated. The notion that the handicapped as a group are 
“ different ” from other people is being replaced by the realisation 
that people are essentially similar, alike in many more ways than 
they are different. The handicapped do not constitute a distinct 
segment of the population with special characteristics and a special 
pattern of behaviour. They are individuals, with physical and 
mental abilities and limitations, like all individuals. If given an 
opportunity to develop their residual capacities, the handicapped 
are capable of living a full and independent life. 

The new approach to the handicapped is explained as follows 
in the programme developed by the Working Party on the Reha- 
bilitation of the Physically Handicapped established by the United 
Nations ? : 


The time has long passed when a handicapped child or a disabled adult 
should be regarded as a subject for commercial exploitation and trained 
for the occupation of a professional beggar, or even to be considered as a 
mere object for charity. Modern methods of medical and sociological 
science have opened up a new horizon of promise for such individuals. But 
if this promise is to be fulfilled, and the handicapped person is to have his 
full chance of life, there must first be a new evaluation of physical disability, 
based on the following theses : 

Firstly, that the handicapped person is an individual with full human 
rights, which he shares in common with the able-bodied, and that he is 
entitled to receive from his country every possible measure of protection, 
assistance and opportunity for rehabilitation. 

Secondly, that by the very nature of his physical handicap he is exposed 
to the danger of emotional and psychological disturbance, resulting from a 
deep sense of deprivation and frustration, and that he therefore has a special 
claim on society for sympathy and constructive help. 

Thirdly, that he is capable of developing his residual resources to an 
unexpected degree, if given the right opportunities of so doing, and of 
becoming in most instances an economic asset to the country instead of 
being a burden on himself, on his family and on the State. 

Fourthly, that handicapped persons have a responsibility to the com- 
munity to contribute their services to the economic welfare of the nation 
in any way that becomes possible after rehabilitation and training. 

Fifthly, that the chief longing of the physically handicapped person is 
to achieve independence within a normal community, instead of spending 


1 The Working Party is composed of representatives of the United Nations, 
the International Labour Organisation, the World Health Organisation, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation and the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
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the rest of his life in a segregated institution, or within an environment of 
disability. 

Sixthly, that the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped can only 
be successfully accomplished by a combination of medical, educational, 
social and vocational services, working together as a team. 


The human factor is not the only consideration that has focused 
attention on the handicapped in recent years. The economic and 
social value of restoring the handicapped to a productive life is 
becoming more and more striking. Advances in medicine have 
made it possible to conquer diseases which medical science was 
unable to cope with before, and the life expectancy of people has 
increased considerably. The number of handicapped persons who, 
unless given an opportunity to work, must be supported from 
public funds is growing. Although reliable statistics on the handi- 
capped are lacking in most countries, the fact that there are an 
estimated 2 million disabled civilians in the United States capable 
of being rehabilitated, and that the number of registered handi- 
capped persons in Great Britain is approximately nine hundred 
thousand, speaks for itself. The recent wars added many millions 
to the population of handicapped people. The following table 
gives the numbers of registered war-disabled in 14 countries : 

166,000 
121,000 


157,000 
46,000 


933,000 

Federal Republic of 
Germany ... . 1,555,000 
Great Britain ... 683,000 


Source : WorLp VETERANS FEDERATION: Comparative Report on the Legislation Ajfecting Disabled 
Veterans and Other War Victims, Information Service, Report No. 2 (Nov. 1952). 


The direct economic value of rehabilitation is shown by a study 
recently made by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. It 
was found that 66,000 persons had been rehabilitated during the 
fiscal year ending 30 June 1951. Of these more than 8,000 had 
been receiving public assistance, for which $5,700,000 was spent 
annually. Their earnings in the first year after their rehabilitation 
are estimated at $40 million. The expenditure of $4 million to 
rehabilitate them was less than three-quarters of what it would 
have cost to maintain them for one year. It is estimated that they 
will pay $1 million annually in federal income taxes alone.' 

The integration of the handicapped into productive employ- 
ment must be regarded as a task of great importance. Industry 


1M. E. Switzer and H. A, Rusk: Doing Something for the Disabled 
(New York, 1953). 
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has a significant part to play in providing job opportunities for 
large numbers of handicapped persons. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PLACEMENT 


The placement of handicapped workers in competitive employ- 
ment must, if it is to be successful, be based on a realistic approach 
to the task. Efforts motivated only by sympathy for the disabled 
will in the long run work to the disadvantage of both employers 
and the disabled themselves. Any employer is justified in consider- 
ing efficiency of performance the main criterion in selecting workers. 
Management wants to know whether the efficiency of impaired 
workers is comparable to that of non-impaired employees perform- 
ing identical jobs under the same working conditions. An employer 
should not be asked to hire a handicapped worker until it has been 
proved that the latter is able to meet the work standard set up for 
other workers in the same job. 

Work efficiency is a factor composed of several elements, such 
as quality and rate of production, accident rate and severity, and 
absenteeism. In hiring a disabled worker the employer expects 
him to meet the following main requirements : 

(a) he must have the skill and the physical abilities to perform the 
job ; 

(b) he must not be a safety hazard to himself and his fellow 
workers ; 

(c) the job must not aggravate his disability. 


If these conditions for work efficiency are met there should be 
no valid reason for the employer to reject a disabled worker. The 
role of other important factors such as absenteeism and the turnover 
of workers will largely depend on the way the basic placement 
requirements are fulfilled. 

It is obvious that a non-impaired worker is able to achieve a 
higher degree of efficiency in those jobs where the physical demands 
are such that they cannot be met by a disabled person. On the 
other hand, experience demonstrates that there is a wide variety 
of jobs in industry that can be efficiently and safely performed 
by handicapped workers provided that they are placed in a job 
where they can fully utilise their skills and abilities to meet the 
specific demands of the job. 


Disability and Vocational Handicap 


To appreciate the potentialities of handicapped workers an 
understanding of the modern concept of physical fitness and dis- 
ability is necessary. While it was common in the past to evaluate 
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the worker in terms of his general physical fitness, it is today 
recognised that physical fitness as such must not be identified 
with ability to perform a particular task. It is well known that 
practically everyone is physically unsuited for numerous jobs and 
activities, and that on the other hand very few jobs require all the 
abilities that a person possesses. If the skills and individual capa- 
cities of the disabled worker are properly utilised to meet the 
demands of the job, a disability is not a handicap in respect to this 
job. A clear distinction is thus made between physical and voca- 
tional handicap. The former is an impairment of an anatomical 
nature, whereas vocational handicap refers to the lack of ability to 
meet the requirements of a job. 

Various studies have dramatically shown that standards of 
general physical fitness cannot be applied in determining employ- 
ability or vocational efficiency. One example is a pre-employment 
study of 328 men and 104 women applying for jobs in a rolling 
mill in England in 1943. Of the 328 men, only 3 per cent. were 
found physically fit in the usual sense of the word ; 61 per cent. 
had minor impairments and 27 per cent. major disabilities. Of the 
women, only 4 per cent. were physically fit.1 The results of physical 
examinations given to 1,770 workers in a Swedish factory in 1949- 
50 revealed that the examining physician considered only 16 
workers to be physically fit for all work.? 


Matching Abilities with Jobs 


The idea of physical fitness as a condition for employment is 
thus being replaced by the concept of abilities in relation to job 
requirements, of matching the abilities of the worker with the 
specific demands of the job he is to perform. This method is often 
referred to as “ selective placement ”, indicating that each person 
is dealt with individually to find the job for which he is voca- 
tionally and physically fit. 

It has always been in the interest of employers to place “ the 
right man in the right job ”. Systematic methods to achieve this 
end are, however, of relatively recent origin and were primarily 
developed during and after the Second World War. The shortage of 
manpower and the need for increased production stimulated indus- 
try to employ large numbers of handicapped workers. Improve- 
ments in placement practices were required, and increased atten- 
tion was paid to the development of special techniques that could 
be applied in placing workers, whether handicapped or not. 


oseh H. A. Rusk and J. TAYLOR : New Hope for the Handicapped (New York, 
. 
? B. HanMAN : Physical Capacities and Job Placement (Stockholm, 1951). 
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The necessity of evaluating the physical and vocational capa- 
cities of the worker in terms of a specific job lead to the development 
of job analysis techniques. By breaking down the job into its 
component elements the specific nature and task of the job can be 
recorded to determine the skills and physical abilities required of 
the worker to perform the job efficiently and safely. An evaluation 
of the physical and environmental capacities of the worker is 
needed to provide a counterpart to the job analysis. By correlating 
the results of these two analyses the worker is placed in a job for 
which he is vocationally and physically suited. 

In attempting to facilitate the placement of handicapped 
workers industry sometimes resorts to the seemingly effective and 
simple method of preparing lists of jobs in which people with 
certain disabilities can be successfully placed. For instance, the 
work of a drill press operator is studied with a view to finding 
out what categories of disabled could be placed in this work. This 
method is open to the objection that it lays emphasis on the dis- 
ability rather than on the abilities of the worker and ignores the 
variations in the demands of jobs in different workshops. It also 
tends to limit the chances of employment for certain categories of 
disabled, whose real capacities it does not bring to light. Such 
lists are of value because they can be used to show employers that 
the handicapped can be successfully placed in numerous jobs despite 
their disability. 

A method commonly in use at present applies various assess- 
ment scales in analysing the jobs and the workers. In their 
simplest form these scales indicate in general terms the physical 
demands of the job, describing it, for example, as “ light ”, “ very 
light ”, “heavy ”, “ very heavy ”, etc., and the capacities of the 
worker, who is correspondingly described as fit for light, very light, 
or heavy work. Another type of assessment scale includes a number 
of other factors, such as demands on general stamina, the extremi- 
ties, vision, hearing and general mental abilities. The worker is 
appraised for each of these demands according to a scale indicating 
“excellent ”, “ good ”, “ moderately good ”, and “ poor ”, or using 
other terms for the same purpose. 

A number of more elaborate scales include numerous physical 
and environmental factors and provide a more accurate appraisal 
of both jobs and workers. By means of a check list, information 
is recorded on the most common physical activities and working 
conditions of the particular job, together with specific details 
of the physical activities in order to specify the degree of activity 
involved. Details of working conditions and hazards which cannot 
be shown on the check list are also given separately by the job 
analyst on the form used. As a counterpart to this analysis a 
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physical capacities appraisal shows the worker’s capacities for 
carrying on those physical activities under the working conditions 
recorded. When making this analysis the physician has not only 
to indicate whether the worker has full capacity, limited capacity 
or no capacity at all for the activities listed under the specified 
working conditions ; he has also to provide details concerning those 
factors for which the worker has only partial capacity. This makes 
it possible to obtain more accurate information on the factors 
involved without losing the advantage of a simple check list. 

The chief drawback of this method lies in the fact that the 
rating of the physical demands and qualifications depends largely 
on the judgment of the analyst, which makes it somewhat unre- 
liable. The use of more or less general terms means that the scales 
show considerable variation, owing to the varying assessments 
made by different people. 

In order to develop a more precise method Bert Hanman uses, 
to record physical and environmental demands, a statement of 
facts based on the hour as the standard unit.1 This makes possible 
a more precise presentation of the facts, without impractical 
complexities. 

To show how this method works in practice, it may be of 
interest to explain how it was applied in a large factory in Sweden. 
All jobs were first analysed by trained job analysts. The results 
were recorded on a form comprising 80 physical and environmental 
factors involved in the performance of the job. This analysis 
showed the maximum amount of hours a day required by each 
factor (e.g., “ lifting 6-10 kg. : 2 hrs. ”). Vision requirements were 
recorded on a special form, using code numbers. The environmental 
factors, such as “ inside ”, “ outside”, “ moving objects ”, “ elec- 
trical hazards”, etc., were recorded as well, in terms of the time 
involved in each case. These analyses of individual jobs were then 
put together to form “ master charts ”, which were distributed to 
the plant physician, placement officers, supervisors and foremen. 
When an applicant arrives he is examined by the physician to 
determine his physical and environmental capacities. The physician 
records his findings on a form designed to match the “ master 
chart ”. By placing this form in the right position on the chart the 
worker’s abilities can easily be compared with the demands of the job. 

The value of this method can be shown if we examine the way 
in which workers were chosen at a factory to operate a particular 
type of metal lathe. To analyse this job 29 separate job analyses 
were required. The skill requirements for the majority of these 
jobs were about the same, but the physical demands were very 


1 Physical Capacities and Job Placement, op. cit. 
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different. Thus there was one particular lathe operator’s job where 
the maximum amount of lifting required was only 0.5-2 kilograms 
for one hour a day, compared with 26-50 kilograms for three hours 
a day in another case. A lathe operator, however skilled and 
energetic, possessed of only limited ability to lift, would not succeed 
in a job requiring the lifting of up to 50 kilograms. 

This method has been tested in the United States, Sweden and 
Norway with very satisfactory results. It has been recommended 
by the National Research Council of the United States and by the 
Swedish Central Committee for the Care of Cripples. 

Job modifications are sometimes undertaken when handicapped 
workers are placed in industry. This is in many cases helpful. 
However, it may affect production if the modified jobs are vacated 
by the handicapped workers and must be restored to the original 
condition. Re-engineering, therefore, is usually not undertaken 
on a large scale. Simple arrangements, such as facilitating access 
to work and improving the mobility of severely handicapped 
workers, may frequently be of considerable value. 

The procedure of “selective placement ” has been criticised 
for laying too much emphasis on the physiological aspects of the 
problem. It should, however, be pointed out that the job analysis 
provides information not only on the physical and environmental 
demands of a job but also on the skill, training, responsibility 
and personality traits required of the worker. The fitness of the 
worker for the job is determined in relation to his total qualifi- 
cations, of which his physical abilities are only a part. The place- 
ment officer obtains, through a placement interview, information 
on training, past work experience and record, personality and 
interests, etc. To facilitate this work a number of “ occupational 
tools ” have been designed, such as job family lists, job descriptions, 
trade tests, aptitude batteries and various interviewing aids. These 
techniques are known to all trained placement personnel and need 
no further elaboration here. The physical aspects of the problem 
have naturally received considerable attention in recent years in 
view of the necessity to work for general acceptance of the modern 
concept of vocational fitness. That does not, however, mean that the 
non-physical factors affecting the placement process are overlooked. 


WorK EFFICIENCY OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Since the rate and quality of production, accident rates and 
absenteeism are the main factors in the measurement of work 
efficiency, a number of studies have been carried out, primarily 
in the United States, to demonstrate the work efficiency of the 
handicapped. 
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One widely known survey carried out over a two-year period 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor for the Veterans Administration covered 11,028 disabled 
workers and 8,251 non-impaired workers subject to the same job 
incentives and exposed to the same job hazards. The results of this 
survey are shown in the table below. 


WORK PERFORMANCE OF WORKERS WITH SERIOUS PHYSICAL 
DISABILITIES AND OF MATCHED NON-DISABLED WORKERS 




















Absen- | Non-dis- Disabling injury 
‘cin | hime Traner’| atone | lant 
‘ ving 
Group | REMY | teguency | Pguee| Mens | gaye at | atve® | rater 
Average performance 
Disabled 3.8 9.9 8.9 | 0.10 14.5 101.0 3.6 
Non-disabled 3.4 9.9 9.5 0.11 14.9 100.0 2.6 
































1 Number of days lost per100 scheduled workdays. S Number of days of disability per disabling 
2 Number of injuries per 10,000 exposure-hours. injury 
3 Number of injuries per million exposure-hours. O Fensentage tage relationship of production efficiency 
4 Number of days lost for disabling injury per af lashing to that-of matthed nen-Gisbiod. 
100 scheduled workdays. 1 Number of voluntary leavers per 100 employees 
in the survey group. 


It can be seen that the handicapped compare favourably with 
the able-bodied workers. A slight difference to the disadvantage of 
the handicapped was shown only in respect to absenteeism and 
labour turnover, but the difference is insignificant. 

A study made by a committee of the American Association of 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons compared 685 physically 
impaired workers with the same number of non-impaired workers 
in a large factory. The results showed 7.9 per cent. more resigna- 
tions among non-impaired workers ; the rate of absenteeism was 
7 per cent. lower for the handicapped, who also had 5.5 per cent. 
fewer accidents. A 4.6 per cent. increase in earnings was registered 
for the handicapped compared to 4 per cent. for the able-bodied 
workers.* 

Another interesting study was made by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in 1949. A survey was made, with the participation of 
279 companies, of prevailing practices with regard to physically 
handicapped and over-age workers. It was found that among 
these workers there was less absenteeism and steadier work, 
better work habits, less turnover—both physically handicapped 


1 Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. 116, 1941, p. 1380. 
4 
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and older workers tended to remain on the job and have a stabilising 
influence on the younger workers—and quality and output were 


good. 
Preparation for Employment 


It has already been emphasised that the handicapped should 
be thought of in terms of abilities rather than disabilities and that 
general physical standards should not be used to prevent the 
handicapped from competing for employment in industry. But 
recognising these principles is not sufficient: the handicapped 
must have access to services needed to develop their physical and 
vocational abilities to the maximum. Any placement programme 
for the handicapped must be closely integrated with services 
providing medical care and physical and vocational rehabilitation. 

It goes without saying that reducing the disability is basic to 
any other step in the employment of the handicapped. The fun- 
damental role of surgery and medical treatment combined with 
medical rehabilitation in preparing the handicapped for a pro- 
ductive life is obvious. A serious shortage of facilities and trained 
personnel is unfortunately in most countries a great problem, the 
consequences of which can be seen in many workshops. Too often 
one comes across a person who has considerable difficulty in his 
work through a disability that could have been reduced or removed 
had he been subjected to proper treatment and medical rehabili- 
tation. It is an important responsibility for employers, placement 
officers and rehabilitation personnel to see to it that existing 
facilities are fully utilised and that no disabled person is referred 
to training or employment until everything has been done to 
reduce his disability. 

The importance of adequate vocational training as a preparation 
for industrial employment has become increasingly evident in 
recent years. During the war the shortage of mtanpower made it 
possible for large numbers of handicapped persons to find jobs, 
even if their skill and work experience did not reach the usual 
standard at the time of entering the job. The manpower situation 
is now different in many countries and the handicapped must 
fully meet the skill requirements if they are to secure and retain 
jobs on the competitive labour market. Studies carried out in 
many countries show that a lack of training is frequently one of 
the main obstacles in the placement of handicapped in skilled and 
semi-skilled jobs. This fact has received increased attention in 
recent years and vocational guidance and training facilities are 
being developed in many countries. One of the reasons for this 
favourable trend is the important work being done by the Inter- 
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national Labour Organisation in promoting international standards 
in this field. 

Along with the development of vocational training programmes 
consideration has been given to the necessity of preparing handi- 
capped workers psychologically for productive work. It is under- 
standable that a person is not psychologically fit to undergo training 
or to take up employment after a prolonged period of treatment 
and convalescence. A programme of work training and assessment 
combined with physical exercises, to build up work tolerance, 
work habits, confidence and emotional stability, will often help to 
enable the handicapped to cope with the demands of a full work- 
day. The largest programme of this type is in operation in Great 
Britain, where a number of industrial rehabilitation units under the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service provide physical and 
psychological readjustment to work. Courses of six to seven weeks 
are provided in conditions similar to those under which the disabled 
will have to work. 

An outstanding example of this type of service in private 
industry is the rehabilitation and retraining scheme operated by 
Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., England. The injured workers are here 
given remedial physical exercises in the form of productive 
work in an actual working environment, either in the retraining 
shop or in the man’s normal place of work in the factory. The 
equipment used in the work is, when required, modified to provide 
the exercise prescribed by the physician. Considerable attention 
has also been devoted to this problem in the United States, Canada 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

Extensive research is still necessary into the physiological and 
psychological factors that have a bearing on the successful employ- 
ment of the handicapped. Important experimental programmes 
of research into the work physiology and psychology of the handi- 
capped are being carried out in several countries. The activities 
of the work clinic of the Karolinska Hospital in Stockholm may 
be mentioned in this connection as a pilot scheme of importance.’ 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF PLACEMENT 


The International Labour Conference has adopted the following 
standards in respect of employment services : 


The employment service shall be so organised as to ensure effective 
recruitment and placement, and for this purpose shall assist workers to 


1See W. L. Buxron: “ Industrial Rehabilitation Units: A British 
Experiment ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 6, June 1953. 

?Bengt AxersBLap: “ Rehabilitation—koordination mellan sjukvard 
och arbetsvard ”, in Svenska Lakartidningen, 1952, No. 49. 
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find suitable employment and assist employers to find suitable workers, 
and more particularly shall, in accordance with rules framed on a national 
basis, register applicants for employment, take note of their occupational 
qualifications, experience and desires, interview them for employment, 
evaluate if necessary their physical and vocational capacity, and assist 
them where appropriate to obtain vocational guidance or vocational training 
or retraining.? 

Measures should be taken in appropriate cases to develop, within the 
general framework of the employment services . . . special arrangements 
for the placement of disabled persons.® 

In a number of European countries employers are required by 
law to take on a certain percentage of disabled persons. Such a 
quota system was first introduced with respect to war-disabled in 
Germany in 1923. According to available information, quota legis- 
lation is at the present time in force in at least the following 
countries: Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, the Netherlands, Hungary, Israel, Italy, Poland 
and Yugoslavia. The quota varies from 2 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
and applies in certain countries only to the war-disabled. 

It should be pointed out that the obligation of employers to 
provide jobs for a certain number of handicapped persons is not 
the only important element in the quota scheme. The necessity 
of placing the handicapped in jobs for which they have the physical 
and vocational qualifications has been realised in the countries 
where the quota system has been initiated. Special arrangements 
to ensure efficient placement within the quota system have been 
made, such as the use of disablement resettlement officers in 
Great Britain and selective placement officers in the Netherlands. 

The best developed quota system is probably that of Great 
Britain. Under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act of 1944 
those employers are subject to the quota obligation who have a 
total of not less than 20 employees. The quota scheme affects 
every employer, whether an individual or a body corporate and 
applies to the total of the employer’s staff, even though the per- 
sonnel may be employed in different places or establishments. 
Thus an employer with three different branches, each employing 
less than 20 workers, is subject to the quota obligation if he is 
actually employing a total of 20 or more. The quota for each 
employer is determined by applying the appropriate percentage to 
the number employed in the various classes of employment. There 
are two kinds of percentage, standard and special. Special per- 
centages, which may be higher or lower than the standard per- 
centage, may be fixed by the Ministry of Labour for a particular 
trade or industry or for a particular class of employer. The stand- 


1 Employment Service Convention, 1948. 
? Employment Service Recommendation, 1948. 
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ard percentage is at present 3. No special percentages have as yet 
been introduced, except for ships’ crews employed in the fishing 
and shipping industries, where the quota is 0.1 per cent. A special 
registry of disabled persons exists under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act. Only the registered disabled are eligible for 
placement and the other services provided by the Act. 

The actual placement work is the responsibility of the disable- 
ment resettlement officers attached to each local employment 
exchange of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. It is 
the disablement resettlement officer’s duty not only to do the initial 
placement but also to make sure that the handicapped worker is 
satisfactorily adjusted to the job. 

In certain other countries a different line has been followed in 
the provision of placement services for the handicapped. No obli- 
gation to engage handicapped persons has been placed on employers 
but a special placement service for the handicapped, attached to the 
national employment service, has been established in some coun- 
tries. The general principle is that the disabled who are not voca- 
tionally handicapped are placed by the ordinary placement per- 
sonnel, whereas handicapped persons requiring special placement 
are referred to placement officers equipped to deal with them. 
The most comprehensive placement programmes of this type are 
in the United States, Canada and Sweden. 

The United States Employment Service may well be cited as 
an example of efficient planning and organisation of job placement. 
Trained personnel is available at all local employment offices to 
deal with handicapped persons who require special placement. A 
number of important “ occupational tools ” have been developed 
such as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, which identifies 
approximately 22,000 jobs, job-family series, interviewing aids 
and manuals on placement techniques. Important promotional 
work is being done by the Employment Service in co-operation 
with other government agencies and voluntary organisations, 
among which the employers’ associations and the trade unions play 
an important role. 

The selection and training of placement personnel is given 
considerable attention in the United States. As an example, the 
state of New York, which started a selective placement programme 
in 1933, has developed a regular training scheme for placement 
interviewers. A special guide, Handbook of Selective Placement, is 
at the disposal of the employment office personnel ; it covers the 
disabilities most frequently found, and for each indicates the 
significant factors to be considered in placement. 

The relative merits of quota legislation and voluntary placement 
services have been the subject of much discussion. Both have their 
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advantages and drawbacks. The system to be adopted depends 
naturally in the first place on the special conditions prevailing in 
each country. It should be pointed out that, whatever the admin- 
istrative arrangements, placement based on an understanding of 
the abilities of the handicapped workers should be the substance 
of any employment programme. 


PRESENT DIFFICULTIES IN THE PLACEMENT OF HANDICAPPED 
WoRKERS 


It is obvious that an appreciation of the potentialities of im- 
paired workers is gradually increasing among employers. It must 
be recognised, however, that there are still many difficulties 
hampering effective utilisation of the handicapped as a source of 
industrial manpower. 

Despite many improvements in employment procedures, job 
analysis as a basis for placement is still rare in a great many coun- 
tries. It must be assumed that placement personnel in many 
countries will have to manage for a considerable time without the 
advantage of the results of job analyses in large-scale placement. 
The promotion of job analysis schemes in as many enterprises as 
possible is important, but there will be many small employers 
who are not prepared to carry out systematic job analyses. It must 
also be recognised that in obtaining a physical capacities assessment 
of the worker the services of medical specialists will long be limited 
in many countries. The role of well trained placement personnel is, 
therefore, most important. The placement officer should be able 
to interpret medical reports and to make a satisfactory appraisal 
of the applicant’s abilities for the job even if no medical evaluation 
is available. Good knowledge of interviewing techniques and of 
the use of occupational information is also required. The develop- 
ment of “ occupational tools ” for the use of placement personnel 
should be part of the responsibility of any placement programme 
for the handicapped. 

Unfortunately the selection and training of placement personnel 
has not received the attention it deserves. Extensive training 
courses are arranged for physical therapists, occupational therapists 
and social workers, but very little has so far been done in most 
countries to train placement personnel to deal with the handicapped. 
The results obtained through expensive physical and vocational 
rehabilitation are, therefore, often jeopardised by incompetent 
placement officers. It should be remembered that the work of the 
placement officers is more important and exacting than many 
jobs in the field of rehabilitation. 
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An obstacle of considerable importance is the practice of many 
employers of following the line of rigid physical standards and not 
considering job requirements when engaging workers. Pre-employ- 
ment physical examinations are often made in terms of job exclusion 
rather than of job placement. However, more and more employers 
see the need for a reorientation of physical examination procedures. 
The objectives of pre-employment examinations, as conceived by 
the National Association of Manufacturers in the United States, 
are the following : 


(1) to place the applicant in a job wherein his abilities and experience 
meet the demands of the job; 


(2) to ensure that in every transfer or promotion the physical capabi- 
lities of the individual are as well suited to the job as are his other qualifi- 


cations ; 
(3) to safeguard the health and safety of the applicant’s co-workers ; 
(4) to inform the applicant of his physical condition and advise him on 
the improvement and maintenance of health.} 


If these principles are recognised by employers, the pre-employ- 
ment physical examination will be an important means to ensure 
proper placement in industry, which will protect both the employers 
and the workers. 

The physical standards for government posts and other types of 
public employment require reconsideration in most countries. 
This question has received considerable attention since the Second 
World War. Special committees have been appointed in several 
countries to review legislation governing appointments to public 
employment with a view to eliminating obstacles to the handi- 
capped based on prejudices which no longer should exist. 

A reason sometimes given for failure to employ impaired 
workers is that the workmen’s compensation rates will be increased 
as a result of employing such workers. This belief is often based 
on misinformation ; enlightened insurance companies agree that 
the employment of impaired workers must not affect the insur- 
ance rates, which are based on the relative hazards of the industry 
and the employers’ accident experience. It has been clearly 
demonstrated that properly placed impaired workers do not in- 
crease the accident frequency. The reluctance to hire impaired 
workers for fear of higher insurance costs will decrease as more 
employers realise this fact. 

The establishment of second injury provisions protects the 
employers from any additional costs by providing for the payment 


1 Health Service in Industry, a 1951 survey by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and a 1950 survey by the American College of Surgeons, 
reprinted from Health Resources in the United States. 
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of compensation from a second injury fund for any additional 
disability arising from the combination of first and second injuries. 
The employer’s liability is thus limited to the second injury only. 
This system is to be preferred to the practice sometimes followed 
by employers whereby the worker signs a waiver of compensation 
in order to secure employment. The latter arrangement, although 
designed to help handicapped workers to find employment, is 
generally opposed on the ground that it deprives the impaired 
worker of the protection of workmen’s compensation, to which all 
workers should be entitled. 

The importance attached to the danger of “second injuries ” 
seems to be over-emphasised. Dr. Henry Kessler? reports that of 
3,376 cases in his experience, only 12 had had second injuries. 
He points out that “ though the causation of accidents may be traced 
to technical and human factors, physical defect is not a major 
contributing factor ”. 


CONCLUSION 


In spite of the progress made in promoting job opportunities 
for impaired workers, much remains to be done in educating em- 
ployers, the trade unions and the general public regarding the 
abilities of handicapped workers. It is not sufficient to obtain 
endorsement in principle from employers’ associations and trade 
unions. Management, foremen, industrial physicians and placement 
personnel, as well as fellow workers, must be brought to an under- 
standing of the potentialities of the impaired workers and their place 
as members of the productive labour force. Any programme in 
public education must be based on the fact that handicapped workers 
properly trained and placed are as good employees as the so-called 
able-bodied. The idea of identifying general physical fitness with 
working capacity must gradually give way to a concept of abilities 
in relation to the demands of the job. If this is generally recognised 
and if adequate rehabilitation services are available and effective 
placement techniques employed, the impaired workers will cease 
to be regarded as vocationally speaking a “ second class ” category 
of citizens and will become an integral part of the manpower 
source from which industry draws its productive labour. 


1 Henry KeEssLeR: Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped (New 
York, 1947). 





Some Economic and Social Problems 
in Greece 


by 


C. EvVELPIDIS 


In the following article a former Greek Minister of Finance 
reviews some of the problems facing his countrymen today in their 
efforts to raise living standards. Greece is poor in natural resources 
and suffered heavy loss during the war. Great determination and 
ingenuity have been shown in making the most of the resources avail- 
able, but the author concludes that heavy capital investment will also be 
required if productivity is to be increased and living standards raised. 


WHEN the traveller flies over Greece he sees high peaks standing 
out white against the legendary blue sky, alternating with 
little plains and valleys. The sea-coast cuts deep into the land, so 
that each corner of the country has its own local climate and its 
special character. Thousands of islands, scattered along the shore 
and across the neighbouring seas, serve almost as a bridge between 
Greece and Asia Minor, Italy or Egypt. The ratio of coastline 
to area in Greece is thus very great—15 times as great as in France. 
Since the earliest times these physical features have had 
an influence on the economy of Greece. Agriculture is not highly 
developed because the plains and valleys make up only one-fifth of 
the total area, and the few rivers are too irregular to be useful. 
The cultivation of trees and shrubs—chiefly olives and vines—is 
common on the hillsides. Livestock consists mainly of the smaller 
species, and the custom of seasonal migration still prevails to some 
extent, for the summer grass of the high valleys and even the scrub 
of the mountains make useful fodder. Commerce is extremely 
busy, merchant shipping highly developed, emigration widespread ; 
in every age “colonies” have arisen and a great part of the Greek 
people has been dispersed abroad ; today there are big communities 
in almost all countries, particularly the United States, Egypt, 
Canada, Australia and the Union of South Africa. 
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Economic ACTIVITIES 


The population of the Kingdom of Greece amounts to about 
8 million persons, or some 60 to the square kilometre (150 to the 
square mile). The economically active population is about half as 
numerous, and of this 56.6 per cent. are engaged in agriculture or 
forestry, 0.5 per cent. in mines and quarries, 3.7 per cent. in indus- 
try, 9.5 per cent. in handicrafts, 2.4 per cent. in building and public 
works, 9 per cent. in commerce, banking and insurance, 3.3 per 
cent. in transport, and 4.4 per cent. in the professions and sundry 
other occupations ; 4.5 per cent. are in the armed forces and 3.9 
per cent. are unemployed. Of the total population, about 55 per 
cent. now live in the rural parts (73 per cent. in 1920) ; but as only 
a quarter of the country’s surface is cultivable the average useful 
area per agricultural family works out at only a little over 3 hectares 
(74% acres), and this includes land not effectively cultivated, shrub 
land and artificial meadows. It is the lowest average in Europe, 
and therein lies the crux of Greece’s agricultural and demographic 
problem, for the population is increasing rapidly—by about 1.5 
per cent. per annum. This increase is, of course, not identical for 
every social class. An inquiry has revealed that children and 
juveniles under 18 make up 42 per cent. of the rural population, 
but only 29 per cent. of the urban population ; and even in the 
towns the young are far more numerous among the poor than 
among the richer classes. In the working-class quarters of Athens, 
for instance, between 43 and 52 per cent. of the people are under 
18 years ; in the centre of the city the percentage is betwen 10 and 
15. Emigration, particularly to the Near East and the United 
States, took part of the surplus rural population before the restric- 
tions imposed by the countries of destination after the First World 
War. Another large contingent moved to the cities, particularly 
Athens: an inquiry recently held in the urban schools showed 
that 75 per cent. of the pupils’ parents and 95 to 97 per cent. of 
their grandparents were born in villages. 

Various forms of remedial action have been taken. First, there 
are in operation extensive lake and marsh drainage schemes and 
river control works, with dams to prevent the erosion of the 
mountain soil ; but these projects involve very high expense and 
their results are relatively small. Secondly, efforts have been made 
to render cultivation more intensive : the chemical fertilisers used 
in 1952 exceeded 300,000 tons ; irrigated land now amounts to 
about one-tenth of the total cultivated area ; and there is more 
reliance on crops which require a big volume of manpower but give 
a high yield per acre, such as tobacco, cotton, rice, wine, vegetables, 
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potatoes and various types of fruit. Thirdly, the lack of sufficient 
farm land for the large rural population has led to the expropriation 
by the Government of all large estates ; no person in now entitled 
to possess more than 30 hectares (75 acres) of cultivable land in 
Greece, and those who had their land farmed by tenants have been 
entirely dispossessed in favour of the latter. 


Agriculture 


Out of Greece’s 3,500,000 hectares of cultivable land, arable 
land (including fallow) accounts for 80 per cent., tree and shrub 
plantations 17 per cent., meadows 3 per cent. About a quarter 
of the total surface of the country is covered with forest and 
particularly scrub, which has a very low yield in building wood. 
The rest is mountain country, which is sometimes used as pasture 
(mainly for goats). 

Cereals are Greece’s principal farm produce, for they occupy 
more than half of all the arable land. Wheat has made the most 
noteworthy progress ; output has tripled in some 20 years, and 
this rise has been due, particularly since the Second World War, to 
a greater yield per acre and not to an increase in the area planted. 
Consequently Greece now meets three-quarters of her needs in 
wheat and all her needs in the less important cereals (maize, 
barley, oats, rye). Apart from technical improvements the more 
efficient wheat-growing by the peasants has been due to the Govern- 
ment’s action, since 1927, in purchasing the crop through the 
farmers’ co-operatives ; the price paid is 50-70 per cent. above 
world market levels, and reached 200 per cent. during the depres- 
sion in agricultural prices before the war. 

Besides cereals Greece also produces a fair quantity of rice. 
Before the war rice planting was limited by malaria ; more recently 
it has been extended, both by the reclamation and use of salt 
marshes and by the elimination of malaria with the aid of D.D.T. 
As a result the rice crop has been increased in five years from 
6,000 tons (the maximum before the war) to 75,000 tons ; internal 
needs can now be met despite increased consumption, and some 
rice can even be exported. Potatoes are also now produced in 
much greater quantities than formerly ; the crop has risen, and 
consumption with it, from 150,000 to 450,000 tons a year. Cotton 
planting also extends throughout the country and the annual crop 
has risen from 45,000 to 80,000 tons ; the needs of Greek industry 
can now be met, and some 10,000 tons of excellent quality fibre are 
exported. Lastly, the production of olive oil is also growing steadily, 
thanks to better methods of cultivation and above all to the 
systematic destruction of the olive fly (dacus olae). 
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The production of tobacco and of dried fruits, on the other 
hand, is declining because of export difficulties. The tobacco crop 
has fallen from 60,000 to 50,000 tons ; that of currants and sultanas 
has dropped still more sharply, from 180,000 to 110,000 tons. 
Despite this, tobacco and dried fruits are still Greece’s most impor- 
tant exports, representing 60 per cent. of the total (as against 
70 per cent. before the war) and a value of 60 million dollars in 1951 
and 73 million in 1952. Other fruit growing has made progress 
since the war ; in particular, the output cf citrus fruit has almost 
tripled. However, there are serious export difficulties, and conse- 
quently the greater part of the fruit remains in the country, where 
it is consumed by all classes of the population at very reasonable 
prices. 

It should not be forgotten that during the war Greece’s agricul- 
tural output fell by about half; but in recent years it has usually 
exceeded the pre-war level (although in 1952 there was a 4.3 
per cent. fall in value as compared with 1951). The same cannot 
be said of livestock production. Here it has not yet been possible 
to return to pre-war standards, since a great deal of the stock was 
destroyed or lost, and recovery requires a long period ; however, 
output in 1952 showed a 6 per cent. increase over the preceding 
year. Greece is now obliged to pay 35 million to 40 million dollars 
a year to cover its need for meat, milk, cheese, raw hides and 
wool. Whereas the output of stock for breeding, meat, milk, etc., 
increases slowly but steadily, that of draught animals (horses and 
oxen) is declining, for animals are being replaced on a large scale 
by tractors and motor vehicles. 


Fishing 


Fishing has always been another important source of food. The 
annual catch has risen from 35,000 tons before the war to 43,000 
tons at present. However, the equipment of Greece’s fishing fleet 
has expanded to an extent which makes the eastern Mediterranean 
—telatively poor in fish—an insufficient source of supply, and 
fishermen are now turning to the Atlantic banks. Sponge fishing 
provides an additional livelihood for Greek seamen. 


Industry 


Greek industry did not suffer as much as agriculture during 
the Occupation. Output fell by more than 50 per cent., but plant 
and equipment was on the whole left intact. Consequently the 
subsequent rise has been rapid, and industrial production now 
exceeds the pre-war level by 25 per cent. Its gross value in 1951 
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was 600 million dollars, but there has since been a slight fall. 
However, the net yield of industrial production is only a third of 
that amount, since the remainder goes on materials (raw or partly 
processed), fuel and depreciation. Industry in Greece falls into 
three main branches—textiles, food and chemicals—and a 
number of minor ones—tanning, metal trades, wood, building 
materials, cigarette manufacture, the tobacco-leaf industry (in 
which a large number of persons are employed) and paper. Almost 
the whole output of Greek industry is consumed inside the country, 
but some cement, resin, essence of turpentine, olive kernel oil and 
chemical products are exported, totalling 6.4 per cent. of the value 
of all exports in 1951 and 5.3 per cent. in 1952. Greek industry 
obtains from within the country 75 per cent. of the raw materials 
it requires. The quality of its products has improved greatly since 
the war. 

There is no heavy industry in Greece, although the country 
is very rich in iron, bauxite and magnesium. Greece has no coal 
except lignite, which has been widely employed since the war. 
Manganese, chromium, barytes, lead, silver, corundum, nickel 
and other minerals are also mined. Almost all these are exported 
(580,000 tons in 1951, 760,000 tons in 1952); but the value is 
comparatively small—only 7 million dollars in 1951 and 10.5 
million in 1952. 

Shipping 

Since the resources of the country are so restricted many 
people turn to the sea for a livelihood. Before the war the merchant 
fleet flying the Greek flag included 600 steam vessels with a total 
tonnage of nearly 2 million : war losses reduced it to only a quarter 
of this, and though the tonnage has since risen the 1939 level has 
not yet been attained. Apart from vessels flying the Greek flag 
many cargo vessels and tankers belonging to Greek nationals are 
registered under foreign flags—those of Panama, Honduras, 
Liberia, the United States, the United Kingdom, etc. There are 
about 600 of these vessels, and their total tonnage is estimated at 
over 6 million. Thus the tonnage of all Greek merchant ships to- 
gether exceeds 7 million—a total inferior only to that of the British 
and United States merchant fleets—without counting the ships 
now building which belong to Greeks (over 2 million tons). Most 
of these shipowners live abroad, and their ships, as well as most of 
those flying the Greek flag, cross and recross the oceans with 
hardly a visit to Greek ports. However, their crews are mostly 
composed of Greeks, who send money regularly to their families 
in Greece. Thus Greece holds the first place among the countries 
of the world as regards attachment to the sea, whether this is 
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measured by the ratio between population and total tonnage 
or between population and the number of persons who follow the 
seafaring profession. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


The progress made in all the above branches of the Greek 
economy has led to a rise in the national income, which was estimated 
at nearly 2,000 million dollars in 1951 as against 1,710 million in 
1950 ; but there appears to have been no further increase in 1952. 
The biggest item in this total is provided by agriculture and stock- 
raising (about 40 per cent.) ; industry and handicrafts come next 
(20 per cent.), followed by commerce, the public services, transport, 
professional work, etc. 

It is calculated that the national income increased by 5 per 
cent. per annum, on an average, during the peaceful pre-war 
period 1924-40 ; it decreased by 50 per cent. during the war and 
the Occupation but has since resumed its regular rate of increase 
despite the difficult conditions which the country has had to face. 
Five per cent. is a big annual increase (the average registered in 
the United States in the same period was only 3 per cent.) ; but it 
should be noted that the population of Greece rises annually by 
1.5 per cent., so that the increase in income per head does not 
exceed 3.5 per cent. However, the national income has doubled 
in about 20 years if the war period is left out of account. 

The income per head of the population was at the official ex- 
change rates 215 dollars in 1950 and 250 in 1951, but if regard is 
had to the relative purchasing power of the drachma and the dollar 
the figures must be reduced to 150 dollars (1950) and 153.5 dollars 
(1951). This average income certainly appears very low if compared 
with that of the North American and most European countries, 
though greater than the average in almost all the countries of 
Asia and Africa. However, comparisons of this kind between 
industrialised States and those with a semi-isolated rural economy 
are somewhat unreliable: in the latter the value of farm goods 
consumed by the producers themselves is counted at its current 
wholesale price on the spot, and such activities as home baking, 
jam making, washing and sewing are not included in the national 
income, as they are in the industrialised countries. 

As regards the distribution of the national income, it is estim- 
ated that a million manual workers, office employees and civil 
servants earn, on an average, 650 dollars a year each, while a 
million farming families have an average annual income of 775 
dollars each, so that an agricultural worker earns about half as 
much as a city worker. Side by side with these modest incomes, 
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however, a large minority of the people enjoy incomes which 
permit them to keep up a high standard of living. This difference 
in income is accentuated by the fact that the poorest families are 
as a rule larger than the richest. As regards the rural population, 
which is the great majority, an inquiry has shown that only 30 per 
cent. of the peasants have incomes large enough to meet their 
needs throughout the year; 34 per cent. have enough for eight 
months out of the 12 ; the income of the remainder (36 per cent.) 
is sufficient for half the year only. It is true that governmental 
social policy has the effect of redistributing about 15 per cent. of 
the national income to the poorer classes ; but graduated direct 
taxation, intended to eliminate the surplus income of the richer 
people, has not hitherto been very effective. 

The collapse of Greece’s economy during the war and the 
Communist threat induced the United States to come to the aid 
of the Greek Government so that it might meet immediate needs 
and make good the budgetary deficit. Even before the Marshall 
Plan the United States Government, on the decision of President 
Truman, made available a sum in dollars which sufficed to cover 
about half the public expenditure in 1946 and 1947. Greece sub- 
sequently benefited under the Marshall Plan on the same footing 
as other European countries. In all, American aid has amounted 
to 1,056 million dollars. Unfortunately most of this money had 
to be spent not on the reconstruction of Greece but on meeting 
the emergency created by the Communist rebellion. More recently 
the credits for European economic recovery were replaced by the 
Mutual Assistance Organisation, and American aid was reduced 
to the financing of only part of Greece’s military expenses ; it 
amounted to about 18 per cent. of the total budget for the fiscal 
year 1951/52. The receipts from local sources in that year amounted 
to 377 million dollars ; they are estimated at 404 million for the 
year 1952/53. Of the latter 25 per cent. is to come from direct 
taxation, 50 per cent. from indirect taxes (customs and excise 
duties) and the remainder from other sources (monopolies, stamp 
duty, etc.). This taxation represents in all some 23.6 per cent. of 
the national income, as against 22.7 per cent. before the war 

An analysis of public expenditure shows that about half of the 
total goes on civil servants’ salaries, pay for members of the armed 
forces, and pensions (the latter have risen enormously owing to the 
very large number of persons disabled in the war) ; 9 per cent. is 
devoted to production and export bonuses or consumption and trans- 
port subsidies ; 7 per cent. to social charges and 4.5 per cent. to public 
works. Only one-half per cent. of total public expenditure goes to the 
national debt (which took as much as 25 per cent. before the war), 
payments on the pre-war debt having been suspended until 1954. 
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At present the heaviest budget item is military expenses, 
which make up 30 per cent. of the total. Add to this 10 per cent. 
for the police forces and a further amount for war pensions, and 
the resulting figure is half of all public expenditure. This is a 
heavy charge on the Greek taxpayer (it represents about 9 per 
cent. of the gross national income, at market prices), and is a 
hindrance to reconstruction. As already stated, part of the expense 
is paid out of American aid ; but this falls off each year, whereas 
Greece’s military burdens have increased as a result of her sub- 
scribing to the Atlantic Pact. 

To sum up, it may be said that budgetary receipts cover Greece’s 
ordinary administrative and military expenses; but the supple- 
mentary budget, which is intended to provide for reconstruction 
and re-equipment, can cover only a very small and insufficient 
proportion of the sums which the Greek economy either needs 
at once or will need for its development. It is no coincidence that 
aggregate capital investment in Greece, public and private, is 
equal to the amounts received from abroad—the amount available 
at home for this purpose is very small. Total capital investment 
amounted in 1951 to 15 per cent. of all public and private consump- 
tion, but has since fallen owing to the reduction in aid from the 
United States. This reduction has involved very serious social 
disadvantages. Besides the national budget there are municipal and 


local budgets amounting to 25 million dollars, of which 8 million 
are State subsidies. The remaining 17 million are the equivalent oi 
4 per cent. of the national budget. Total taxation per head of the 
population is thus 52 dollars. But it is the burden of indirect 
taxation that weighs most heavily on the poorer classes. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The increase in unemployment is due—apart from the natural 
rise in the population by about 100,000 a year—to the restrictions 
placed on emigration, the spread of mechanisation, and the more 
widespread employment of women (the number working in 1947 
was 31.2 per cent. of the number of men, as against 18.2 per cent. 
in 1930). 

The number of urban wage earners and salaried employees 
in Greece is estimated at some 700,000 ; there is a big discrepancy, 
however, between the manpower supply and demand in the towns, 
since 20-25 per cent. of the available manpower is unemployed, 
and unemployment has increased considerably since 1951. This 
situation can only be remedied by industrial expansion. At present 
a large proportion of the population lacking other employment 
turns to non-productive tertiary activities which cannot be fully 
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justified in a country where primary and secondary activities are 
insufficiently developed. Moreover, the shortage of land causes 
partial unemployment among the rural population, which is on an 
average occupied during half the working year only. The cost is 
reflected in the price of the agricultural products on which farmers 
and labourers alike are dependent for a livelihood. Furthermore, 
the young men and women, with no fields to till, tend to migrate 
to the cities in the hope of finding some job or other, and this 
increases urban unemployment. 

The chief action taken to meet the situation described above 
is as follows: (1) the organisation of public employment offices, 
which attempt to find jobs for the unemployed (they placed 40,203 
persons in 1952); (2) the establishment of the Labour Welfare 
Institution, which arranges public works, and particularly road 
construction, through local boards. This institution is financed 
through the national budget, in which sums of about 3.5 million 
dollars were allotted to it in the years 1950/51 and 1951/52; but 
the credit has been cut by half for the current year. Such amounts 
are not sufficient to meet the grievous problem of unemployment, 
particularly since the suspension of the Act passed last year, under 
which industrial undertakings were prohibited from dismissing 
personnel without previous authorisation by the Ministry of Labour. 
Unemployment relief was introduced throughout the country in 
1945 (it had previously applied, since 1927, only to the seasonal 
unemployment of tobacco workers). Last year this relief was 
integrated into the social insurance system. Persons who become 
unemployed after not less than 18 months’ work receive an allow- 
ance corresponding to 60 per cent. of the wage of an unskilled 
labourer. The total number of daily allowances paid in 1952 was 
5,948,304, as against 2,003,803 in 1951, and the aggregate amount 
was some 5,300,000 dollars (1,600,000 in 1951). The average 
duration of each allowance in 1952 was 142 days (140 in 1951) and 
the allowance itself was equivalent to 87 U.S. cents. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


As regards social insurance in Greece, separate funds for persons 
engaged in specific occupations were established first of all—for 
instance, the Miners’ Fund in 1882 and the Seamen’s Fund in 1884. 
General insurance for all wage earners and salaried employees was 
not introduced until 1938. This scheme covers sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, industrial accidents, old age and death (survivors’ 
benefit). Agricultural workers are for the most part excluded. 

There are 192 insurance funds for separate occupations, 104 of 
them supplementing the general scheme; the total number of 
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persons insured thereunder rose from 699,397 in 1950 to 798,117 
in 1951 and 912,155 in 1952 (including 255,133 under supplementary 
funds). The aggregate receipts of these funds in 1952 were 108 
million dollars, of which 35.2 per cent. were derived from the insured 
persons’ contributions, 56.2 per cent. from employers’ contributions, 
4.6 per cent. from taxation of various kinds, and 3.1 per cent. 
from the property of the funds. Aggregate expenditure amounted 
to 82 million dollars (46.2 per cent. on pensions, 29.9 per cent. on 
sickness benefit and 9.2 per cent. on unemployment allowances). 

By far the most important institution, however, is the Social 
Insurance Institution, which handles the insurance of all groups of 
workers except civil servants ; 425,000 persons were insured under 
it in 1952, including 140,250 women. The Institution provides old- 
age insurance (average pension 30.2 dollars a month), invalidity 
insurance (30.7 dollars) and survivors’ insurance (20.8 dollars). 

Since industry is concentrated in the big towns and agriculture 
is not included in social insurance, Athens, Piraeus and their 
suburbs account for 74 per cent. of the social insurance budget, 
Salonica 12 per cent. and the remainder of the country only 14 per 
cent. 


CURRENCY PRICES AND WAGES 


The war and the Occupation had a deplorable effect on Greece’s 
currency. The “new drachma” introduced immediately ‘after the 
Liberation was given an internal value of 50,000 million of the 
drachmas issued during the Occupation, and a foreign value of 
2 U.S. cents. But this drachma also lost most of its value owing 
to the country’s political and economic difficulties. At last it was 
stabilised officially at 15,000 to the dollar, and this rate was main- 
tained from September 1949 until April 1953, with the aid of such 
palliatives as exchange bonuses first of all and subsequently export 
bonuses, taxes on non-essential commodities, etc. The last deva- 
luation decided by the Government reduced the drachma to half 
its previous value, so that it now stands at 30,000 to the dollar ; 
this is about 25 per cent. below its real purchasing power, the 
probable object being to raise the price of Greek goods inside the 
country and to reduce their price on foreign markets so as to 
encourage exports. 

These successive devaluations of the currency have caused a 
steady rise in the cost of living. The index rose from 306 (1938 = 
100) at the end of 1950 to 345 at the end of 1951 and 363 at the end 
of 1952. The increase has of course been more striking since the 
last devaluation, but the cost of living has not yet approached the 
real value of goods in terms of dollars, first of all because there is 
a time Jag and secondly because the Government has taken care 
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to place on the market large quantities of foodstuffs purchased 
before the devaluation, in order to counteract the rise in prices. 

The minimum daily wage of a worker was fixed before the last 
devaluation at 25,000 drachmas, plus 8 per cent. in the form of 
various statutory bonuses (1.80 dollars for men, 1.45 for women 
and 65 cents for apprentices). The wages of skilled workers, and 
particularly craftsmen, are considerably higher ; they frequently 
receive three or four times the basic rate for an eight-hour day. 
Seasonal agricultural workers are also better paid, and usually 
receive their food also. The increase in the cost of living cannot 
fail to have an undesirable effect on the budgets of working-class 
families and on the standard of living of salaried employees and civil 
servants, whose rates of pay have remained unchanged since the 
devaluation. The major part of a family’s income (55-65 per cent.) 
is spent on food, despite the small number of calories consumed 
(the average is not more than 2,500 per person). 

But the most alarming fact of all is that the price increase has 
not been uniform for all goods. Home agricultural products remain 
at much lower levels than industrial products. The gap even tends 
to widen from year to year, and has caused a chronic crisis in Greek 
farming. At the end of 1952, for instance, the agricultural price 
index stood at under 400, whereas the index for industrial products 
required by farmers was in excess of 500. To face this situation 
the Government has been obliged— 


(1) to exempt agricultural products from all taxation, except 
of course for the big estates which are subject to additional income 
tax ; 


(2) to finance (through the Agricultural Bank) co-operative 
organisations for the stocking of certain products which can easily 
be stored (wheat, barley, cotton, oil, silk, dried fruit, etc.) ; 


(3) to allow an export bonus on certain products of agriculture 
(fresh and dried fruit, silk in cocoons, broom straw, etc.) for such 
time as the drachma was kept at an exchange rate inferior to its 
real purchasing power on foreign markets ; 


(4) for tobacco it was necessary to allow a double bonus, on 
production and at the export stage, in order to counteract the effect 
of the chronic depression in this trade, on which over 100,000 
small holders and farmers are entirely dependent. 


At present most of the income and consequently most of the 
wealth of the country is concentrated in the big cities and particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of Athens, which pays 75 per cent. of 
the direct taxation. The other cities (Salonica, Patras, Volos, 
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Calamata) pay 8 per cent., and the remainder of the country only 
16 per cent. although it includes 80 per cent. of the population. 
This is an anomaly from which the social life of the whole country 
suffers. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The most thorny problem for Greek economy, however, is that 
of the balance of payments. Before the war Greek exports were 
already insufficient to pay for more than 70 per cent. of imports, 
and a considerable annual deficit remained. Most of this was made 
up by remittances from nationals living abroad, seamen’s pay 
cheques, the return of Greek capital formerly invested in foreign 
countries and other “invisible” income. Nowadays the major 
part of these resources has been eliminated by the exchange 
controls set up in most countries, bans on migration and the 
establishment of Greek shipowners abroad. 

An analysis of payments shows that purchase and freight of 
merchandise amounted in 1951 to 435 million dollars out of a total 
of 477 million, and 283 million out of 336 million in 1952. Exports 
of Greek goods brought in only 102 million dollars in 1951 and 
115 million in 1952; these figures were the highest reached since 
the war, but represent respectively only 23 and 35 per cent. of 
imports. Remittances by seamen and Greeks living abroad, to- 
gether with invisible receipts from such sources as private assets in 
foreign countries, amounted to 84 million dollars in 1952 (69 million 
in 1951), or 25 per cent. of the credit side of the balance of pay- 
ments. The rest is made up by German and Italian reparations 
(26 million dollars in 1952) and direct or indirect American aid 
(100 million dollars). Extraordinary receipts from abroad thus 
still make up about one-third of all payments received : but these 
sources of foreign exchange fall off considerably each year and 
will probably cease altogether in the near future. 

Over the past year the deficit on the balance of trade has been 
reduced to 168.3 million dollars, as against a deficit for the previous 
year of 333 million and similar deficits in earlier years. On analysis 
this reduction shows, first, that there has been a 156.9 million 
dollar drop in imports (from 431.6 million in 1951 to 274.7 million 
in 1952) and, secondly, that exports have increased, though on a 
far smaller scale, to a value of 115 million dollars—a rise of 12.7 
million over the figure of 102.3 million for 1951. This sudden drop 
in the amount of currency earmarked for imports in 1952, which 
is the main reason for the improvement in the terms of trade, 
affects both capital and consumer goods. Three things should be 
remembered. First, Greek exports are mainly luxury goods, 
such as tobacco, fruit, wine, olive oil and so on, which importer 
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countries are liable to restrict, if not actually replace with other 
products. Greek imports, on the other hand, are normally goods 
which are essential to the population. Secondly, Greece largely 
imports from hard-currency countries, particularly the United 
States, whereas its exports usually find their way to soft-currency 
countries such as Austria, France, Germany, Italy and the United 
Kingdom. Thirdly, it is indispensable to the maintenance of the 
country’s economic and financial stability that Greece should 
receive a normal and uninterrupted flow of the staple import goods 
which the country either does not produce at all or only produces 
in insufficient quantities. It must be borne in mind that an excessive 
cut in imports is liable to cause another shortage of consumer goods 
such as Greece experienced during the Occupation and may also 
lead to a shortage of the products needed to increase the country’s 
productivity. But for Greece to be able to import on such a scale 
as to satisfy the real needs of her economy—unless, of course, she 
receives sufficient financial aid to cover the deficit in her foreign 
payments—she must also increase her revenue by receipts from 
exports and other credit items. However, no solution can as yet 
be seen to the problem which will arise when the extraordinary 
sources of foreign currency are cut still further or, as some have 
forecast, are completely stopped. Greece will still have to import 
a considerable proportion of its food, raw materials, petroleum 
and coal as well as the supplies it needs for the reconstruction and 
industrialisation of the country. 

We have given a brief outline of Greek production, its progress, 
difficulties and possibilities. To see it in its proper perspective, 
however, it is necessary to have some idea of the state of Greece 
immediately after the war was over. The country was in a tragic 
situation. People lived mostly on the food supplied by the Inter- 
national Red Cross and later by U.N.R.R.A. There were no 
inland communications left, for all the ports, bridges, trucks, 
locomotives and cars had been deliberately destroyed by the 
retreating enemy. In addition about 100,000 houses had been 
demolished and famine and the resistance claimed hundreds of 
thousands of victims. Money was practically non-existent, and 
the capital of banks and social and economic institutions was 
therefore rendered valueless. Everything was in ruins except 
the spirit of the country, which emerged from the trial as never 
before, stronger, more resolute and full of enterprise. Soon after, 
however, the Communist rebellion led to further ruin and spread 
anarchy and discord among the people. All that is now over, but 
it has left its traces even so. Most of the ruins have been cleared, 
but the blue sky of the country is overcast with the threatening 
clouds of economic problems. 
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DEVELOPMENT POSSIBILITIES 


The development of our natural resources, which was begun in 
extremely unfavourable circumstances, both politically and econo- 
mically, has now been slowed down by lack of capital and will have 
to be resolutely tackled. During the first years of the Marshall 
Plan Greece was living under a wartime economy, which meant 
that half the American aid was absorbed by military expenditure 
and the aftermath of war. Reconstruction has necessarily been 
limited to essential work, which in no way suffices to solve the 
country’s economic problems. The only answer to them is further 
investment, which is indispensable if productivity is to be increased 
and the country is to reach a level of economic activity at which 
its labour reserves can be absorbed and the nation can reasonably 
pay its way. 

The country’s rich mineral deposits could provide the raw 
material for heavy industry if water power were harnessed by the 
construction of barrages and other works for the production of 
electricity at low cost. Work of this kind, however, requires 
considerable capital, which explains why all that has been done so 
far is to harness the small waterfalls of the Ladhon in the Peloponese, 
the Vodas in Macedonia and the Louros in Epirus. Even so, these 
falls, together with the lignite produced at Aliveri in Euboea, 
will soon be producing 1,000 million kWh. of electricity as against 
the 600 million kWh. at present produced and used in Greece. For 
lack of capital, however, nothing has been done to exploit the far 
more important falls of the Acheloos and Aliakmon, although they 
could provide the country with nearly 3,000 million kWh. of 
electricity. The same is true of the lignite deposits at Ptolemais in 
Macedonia, which are the largest in Greece and could cover the 
peak periods of electricity consumption during droughts. 

The electrification of the country could also facilitate the 
reorganisation of small craftsmen’s workshops along more rational 
lines. These workshops are still of great importance for the Greek 
economy since they provide employment for a large proportion of 
the population and contribute almost as much as industry to the 
national income. If the country were electrified it could improve 
its terms of trade by dispensing with fuel imports, which represent 
an outlay of about 50 million dollars every year. Furthermore the 
use of electricity in country districts could provide the power and 
water necessary for more intensive cultivation and make life much 
easier in the villages. It should be remembered that many of the 
dwellings which were destroyed or seriously damaged during the 
war and during the Communist rebellion still have to be rebuilt, 
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that a considerable number of refugees are still living in the barracks 
in which they were temporarily housed in 1943 and that many 
workers are accommodated in the towns in impossible conditions. 


Greece is a poor country ; not having enough goods to sell, it 
has exported its population to all countries of the world. With the 
end of liberalism and the sudden rise of nationalism, however, the 
country has found itself obliged to attribute more importance to 
the development of its resources. The population has made great 
efforts, and considerable progress has been achieved. Lack of 
capital, however, is hampering productivity, whereas the require- 
ments of the population are increasing not only as a result of its 
rapid expansion but also because of its legitimate and very marked 
tendency to adapt itself to a higher standard of living; that 
standard cannot, however, be maintained without an improvement 
in the country’s present economic situation. 


(Translated from the French.) 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Resettlement of Expellees 
and Refugees in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Austria 


The enactment in the Federal Ms ipa of Germany of the Federal 
Expellees Act* of 19 May 1953, which contains a series of provisions for 
alleviating need among expellees* and refugees and for intensifying 
their integration and assimilation, has drawn renewed attention to a pressing 
social and economic problem. During the past year the Austrian Govern- 
ment has also introduced a number of important legislative and admints- 
trative measures in a continuing effort to solve the problem of persons of 
German ethnic origin who have taken refuge in Austria. 

The following report describes the main features of the problem in the 
two countries and some of the steps that have been taken to deal with it.* 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


In consequence of the mass migrations that followed the Second 
World War an estimated 10 million persons of German nationality or 
ethnic origin had moved from other countries or areas into the territory 
of the Federal Republic of Germany by the end of October 1952. This 
represented at that date some 20 per cent. of a population of 48.6 million. 

In the Federal Republic the immigrants are commonly divided for 
statistical purposes into two groups—expellees and refugees. 


1 Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 22, 22 May 1953. 

2“ Expellees” (Vertriebene) are defined in the Act as persons of German nationality 
or ethnic origin who had their residence in the German territories east of the Oder-Neisse 
line or in areas that were outside Germany on 31 December 1937, and lost it in consequence 
of the events of the Second World War through expulsion or flight ; refugees (Flichtlinge) 
are defined as persons of German nationality or ethnic origin who had their residence in the 
Soviet zone of Germany or the Soviet sector of Berlin and fied from it on account of an 
immediate threat to life and limb or personal liberty arising from political conditions and 
not from offences against humanity or the law. 

3 The following reports have been drawn on, in addition to the sources quoted, in the 
preparation of this report : Vertriebene, Fliichtlinge, Kriegsgefangene, Heimatlose Auslander, 
1949-52, Report of the Federal Minister for Expellees (Bonn, 1953); Deutschland im 
Wiederaufbau, Report of the Federal Government for 1952; and Paul F. Meyers and 
W. Parker Maupin : “ Assimilation of the Expellees in the Federal Republic of Germany : 
me and Social Aspects ” (U.N. Population Division, Population Bulletin No. 2, 

t. 1952). 
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The expellees comprise both Reichsdeutsche poem of German 
ethnic origin and previous German citizenship) and Volksdeutsche (per- 
sons who were of German ethnic origin? but residents and citizens of 
countries that were outside the political boundaries of Germany before 
the Second World War).? The Reichsdeutsche were expelled from their 
homes in the provinces east of the Oder-Neisse rivers when these pro- 
vinces were placed under Polish or Russian administration by the terms 
of the Potsdam Agreement of November 1945. The Volksdeutsche fled 
from their homes in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia or were evacuated as the battle-front moved 
westwards, or were subsequently expelled in consequence of the deci- 
sions of the Potsdam Agreement (the Agreement accepted the validity 
of the expulsion of such persons from Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary ; Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia thereafter also expelled 
their citizens of German ethnic origin). 

The refugees are those persons who have fled from Berlin or the 
Soviet zone of Germany.® 

For the purposes of determining the | status of the immigrants 
and in particular of establishing eligibility for benefit from measures for 
their assistance, a comprehensive definition of the terms “expellee” and 
“refugee ” has been progressively elaborated. The definitions included in 
the Federal Expellees Act * continue and complete previous definitions 
contained in the Basic Law of 23 May 1949°® and the Equalisation of 
Burdens Act of 14 August 1952.® 

The development of the movement of expellees and refugees into 
Western Germany is shown in table I. 


TABLE I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MOVEMENT OF EXPELLEES 
AND REFUGEES INTO WESTERN GERMANY 





Date No. of expellees No. of refugees 
(millions) (millions) 





Oct. 1946 .... 
july i er ae he 
ep. 1950... . 
7: ae 
3. re 

















Source : Vertriebene, Fliichilinge, Kriegsgefangene, Heimatlose Auslander, 1949-52, op. cit. 


1 The term “ethnic origin” has been variously interpreted. In general it implies that 
the persons concerned belong to a homogeneous cultural group, a common language being 
an important factor. 

2 The ancestors of these persons had lived in the various countries of Eastern and 
Central Europe for many years, in some instances for centuries. Their presence in these 
countries resulted in part from colonisation programmes carried out by the rulers of the 
countries in the past and in part from the disintegration of the Austrian Empire after the 
First World War, which left Germanic minorities in the various countries that had formed 
the Empire. 

* The Report of the Economic Co-operation Administration Technical Assistance 
Commission on the integration of the refugees in the German Republic (21 Mar. 1951) 
estimated, however, that almost half of the 1,500,000 refugees in this group at that date 
were expellees who had lived only temporarily in the Soviet zone. 

“See second footnote, previous page. 

5 Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 1, 23 May 1949. 

® Idem, No. 34, 18 Aug. 1952. 
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It is clear from these figures that the resettlement and assimilation 
of the newcomers into the economic and social life of the Federal Republic 
was a serious problem and that in the most favourable circumstances 
it would have been difficult to absorb such large numbers in a short time. 
The main transfer was made, however, immediately after a war that 
had caused widespread destruction of accommodation and disruption 
of the national life and economy, and the migrants were in general 
entirely without resources on arrival. Furthermore, the influx of 
migrants from the Soviet zone has continued, and over the last six to 12 
months has reached proportions which have again created a position 
of grave difficulty in regard to reception and accommodation (an average 
of 15,000 per month passed through the reception camps between June 
and December 19521; 25,400 in January 1953, 40,000 in February and 
58,595 in March *.) 


Geographical Distribution of Expellees and Refugees 


In the circumstances in which the greater part of the movement 
took place, it was not possible to control the geographical distribution 
of expellees and refugees among the various West German Lander 
according to a carefully worked-out plan. As the waves of flight and 
expulsion increased an attempt was made to organise the direction of the 
transfers of population, and the distribution of the refugees from the 
Soviet zone over the more recent period has been carried out in accord- 
ance with a closely organised plan. The size of the influx, however 
(7 million persons moved between October 1944 and October 1946), and 
the uneven rate of arrival were such in the earlier part of the movement 
of the expellees that it was not possible to do more than direct the 
migrants towards those towns and areas that were least damaged by 
bombing and where most accommodation and food supplies were avail- 
able. The rural areas and small towns received therefore a proportion- 
ately larger share than the cities, and the eastern (mainly agricultural) 
Lander more than the western Lander. 

A further factor affecting the distribution of migrants was that no 
migrants were officially directed to the French zone of occupation as 
France had not been a party to the Potsdam Agreement.* An additional 
feature involving political and cultural assimilation problems centres 
round the grouping of expellees and refugees from particular localities. 
Thus, in Schleswig-Holstein, 38 per cent. of the newcomers came from 
East Prussia, 30 per cent. from Pomerania and 5 per cent. from Silesia ; 
Lower Saxony received a group consisting of 42 per cent. Silesians, 
20 per cent. Pomeranians and 18 per cent. East Prussians; Bavaria 
received 46 per cent. from the Sudetenland and 32 per cent. from Silesia.* 

The uneven distribution of the immigrants by Lander as at 1 July 
1949 is shown in table II. 

The concentration of the immigrants in rural areas may be seen from 
table III, which gives the distribution of the expellees and other popu- 


1 Der Arbeitgeber, periodical of the Federal Union of German Employer Associations, 
Vol. V, No. 8, 15 Mar. 1953. 

2 Vertriebenenkorrespondenz, Informationsdienst des Bundes der Vertriebenen Deutschen 
(BVD), 12 Mar. 1953 and 22 Apr. 1953. 

3 Cf. “ Political Organisation of the Refugees and Expellees in West Germany ”, in 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXVI, No. 2, June 1951; and Das deutsche Flichtlings- 
problem (Institut fiir Raumforschung, Bonn, 1950). 
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TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS BY LANDER, 
1 yuLy 1949 





Percentage of 
total population 
of 


No. of expellees 
and refugees 
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Schleswig-Holstein ........ 956,084 
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Source: Vertriebene, Fiiichtlinge, Kriegsgefangene, Heimailose Auslander, 1949-52, op. cit. 


TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF EXPELLEES AND OTHER POPULATION 
BY RURAL AND URBAN DISTRICTS 





Percentage of population 





Urban districts Rural districts 





Expellee 





Schleswig-Holstein 
Hamburg ‘ 
Lower Saxony 
Bremen rar 
North Rhine- 
Westphalia . 
Hesse é 
Baden-Wiirttembe 
Bavaria ..... 
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Source : Statistische Berichte, VIII/10/4, 25 Mar. 1950. 


lation by urban and rural districts (Stadthkreise and Landkreise) in 
October 1946 in the British and United States occupation zones. 
Redistribution of the immigrants between the various Lander has 
been taking place on a spontaneous basis from the beginning and on an 
officially organised basis since 1949 (the individual Lander sought to 
regulate and organise such movement from 1947 onwards, but it was 
not until the introduction of federal legislation in 19491 that organised 
movement on a large scale began). The urgent necessity for redistribution, 
both from the point of view of the employment of the expellees and 
refugees and the relief of acute accommodation pressures, has not been 
in question ; e.g., in 1951 in Schleswig-Holstein alone there were no less 
than 1,200,000 refugees living together with 1,500,000 natives in a 


1 Order for the transfer of expellees from Bavaria, Lower Saxony and Schleswig- 
Holstein, dated 29 November 1949 (Bundesgesetsblatt, No. 2, 1959). 
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countryside which lacks both industry and natural resources and consists 
for the most part of barren land or agricultural land of poor quality, 
and in Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony and Bavaria trek-associations 
(Treckvereinigungen) were formed in 1952 among the refugees with a 
view to a forcible solution of the problem. At the same time the families 
of expellees and refugees settled in rural areas are in many cases separated 
from the breadwinner working in industry, and there is considerable 
movement in order to reunite families. 

Official resettlement programmes have aimed at transferring refugees 
from the overburdened Lander of Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony and 
Bavaria principally to the less burdened Baden-Wiirttemberg, North 
Rhine-Westphalia and Rhineland Palatinate. The first settlement 
programme of 1949 envisaged the movement of 300,000 expellees and 
refugees and was completed in 1951. The second programme met with 
difficulties in the financing of the building of new accommodation and is 
still uncompleted. It aims at the movement of a further 300,000 persons 
(150,000 from Schleswig-Holstein, 85,000 from Lower Saxony and 
65,000 from Bavaria, including not only workers but persons receiving 
public assistance of various types). Of these, 200,000 had been moved 
at the end of 1952; the remaining 100,000 were expected to be moved 
by June 1953. A third programme, to transfer a further 300,000 
persons (65,000 from Schleswig-Holstein, 50,000 from [Lower Saxony 
and 35,000 from Bavaria), mainly to North Rhine-Westphalia (87,000) 
and Baden-Wiirttemberg (40,500), is og” pooh and the funds for 
the accompanying building programme (200 million DM.) have already 


been made available to the Land authorities by the federal Government. 
By the end of 1952 470,000 expellees and refugees had been trans- 
ferred to other Lander under official redistribution schemes. Current plans 


rovide for a further movement of 230,000 in all in 1953 and for a\further 

00,000 by the end of 1954; this will bring the total to the 900,000 
originally provided for by the federal Parliament in May 1950. At the 
same time individual migration is increasing the total movement 
among the Lander; e.g., 126,000 expellees changed their Land of residence 
in 1950 under official schemes, against a total of 342,000 expellees and 
refugees who changed their Land of residence during the year. Of the 
342,000, 260,000 moved from Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony and 
Bavaria. The distribution of the expellees and refugees among the 
Lander on 1 October 1952 is shown in table IV. 


TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF EXPELLEES AND REFUGEES 
AMONG THE LANDER, 1 OCTOBER 1952 





Percentage of 


No. of expellees 2 
Land total population 
and refugees of tant 





Schleswig-Holstein 742,000 
Hamburg 146,600 
Lower Saxony 1,755,000 
Bremen 61,300 
North Rhine-Westphalia 1,626,400 
Hesse 763,100 
Rhineland Palatinate 233,400 
Baden-Wiirttemberg . 993,300 
1,893,100 

















Source : Statistische Berichte, VII1/12/6, 5 Nov. 1951. 
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Efforts have also been made to divert refugees entering from the 
Soviet zone to areas where both accommodation and employment 
possibilities exist, but for the time being accommodation has necessarily 
been the paramount factor. 


Housing 


In the resettlement of the expellees and refugees questions of accom- 
modation have necessarily been pre-eminent in determining not only 
the original distribution of the refugees but also their redistribution. 

There were in 1939 10.6 million housing units available for 39.3 
million persons living in the area of the present Federal Republic, i.e., 
an average of 3.7 individuals to one housing unit. Approximately 2.2 
million units were destroyed during the Second World War. The number 
of new units made available from the end of the Second World War to 
September 1950 amounted to approximately 1 million, while the popu- 
lation increase between 1939 and 1950 was approximately 8.4 million, 
with a resulting average in September 1950 of 5.0 persons per housing 
unit. ? 

At this stage there was, it is estimated, a shortage of some 5 million 
dwellings in the Federal Republic, the main effects of which were 
experienced by the expellees and refugees. This estimate is borne out 
by the housing census of 1950, which owes that less than a quarter 
of the 2.6 million expellee and re family groups had independent 
accommodation ; 68 per cent. lived as sub-tenants in other people’s 
eames 10 } od cent. lived in emergency or substandard accommodation 
(some 750, expellees and refugees lived in barracks, huts, vans, 
cellars, damaged buildings, air-raid shelters, wings of factories, dance 
halls and mass dwellings of various types). As at July 1951 a further 
324,000 expellees and refugees were housed in camps of various kinds. # 
In contrast to the position of the expellees and refugees, it was estimated 
that in September 1950 two-thirds of the native population were housed 
in phe dwellings. 

Billeting was introduced in the earlier stages, with its inevitable 
attendant difficulties, and was enforced on a large scale by the author- 
ities. Systematic construction of new accommodation was be in 
the Combined Economic Area in 1949, and since that date considerable 
sums have been spent from federal, Land, local (Gemeinde) and inter- 
national sources to increase the accommodation available. In 1949 some 
300,000 housing units were constructed ; in 1950, 360,000; in 1951, 
400,000 ; and in 1952 a further 400,000. Four persons are housed on 
the average in the new units available. Over the last four years there- 
fore more than 5.5 million persons have been rehoused in the Federal 
Republic, i.e., one in every nine citizens. 

In the planning of the 1952 building pro e the accommodation 
to be made available was to consist of 1 ’000 new’ buildings and 130,000 

repaired dwellings, reconstructions, annexes or extensions. Three- 
fifths of the units planned were intended for the use of ag eed eligible 
to benefit under the Equalisation of Burdens Act of 1 t 1952, 
that is, mainly expellees and refugees, Approximately 7 gee per cent. 
were scheduled to be individual dwellings and other accommodation 


1 Report of the German Federal Government on the Progress of the Marshall Plan : General 
Survey, 1 Oct. 1949 to 31 Mar. 1951 (Bonn, 1951), p. 72; Wirtschaft und Statistik, Vol. 3, 
No. 6, June 1951. 

2 Statistische Berichte, VIII/20/4, 21 Jan. 1952. 
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for agricultural workers and agricultural settlement in general. The 
capital cost of the pro e to build 360,000 units was expected to 
be 4,900 million DM. Since the number of houses built was larger than 
the number planned, a capital cost of between 5,000 and 6,000 million 
DM. may be reckoned with for the year. 

Within the over-all building programme special provision has been 
made for the accommodation of, expellees and refugees. Against the 
estimated need of 2 million dwellings for these persons at 31 ember 
1952 (half of the total accommodation needs of the Federal Republic) 
some 350,000 dwellings had been allocated to expellees and refugees 
between 1948 and 1952. In particular provision has been made on a 
large scale to support officially organised schemes for the redistribution 
of expellees and refugees by the execution of building programmes in 
the areas to which the expellees are to transfer. For example, the 
second plan, referred to above, for the transfer of 200,000 expellees by 
the end of 1952 required the construction of 50,000 dwellings in the 
receiving areas, while the transfer of the further 100,000 persons envis- 
aged by the middle of 1953 requires an additional 25, dwellings in 
the reception areas concerned ; 600 million DM. have been expended so 
far on the provision of housing for expellees in connection oe redistri- 
bution schemes alone ; a further 200 million DM. were voted on 16 May 
1952 by the federal Parliament towards the construction of 75,000 
dwellings in connection with the third redistribution programme which 
is being planned. 

Special measures have also been introduced to provide for the accom- 
modation of refugees from the Soviet zone on the largest possible scale 
in order to avoid the further development of substandard accommoda- 
tion of the population and to develop redistribution schemes for young 
persons with a view to rescuing them from camp life and to assist in 
providing them with employment opportunities. 


Economic Integration 


Because of the large number of expellees and refugees entering the 
Federal Republic, the variations in the rate of entry, the destitute 
condition of most of the newcomers and the impossibility of directing 
them to the areas where the best employment possibilities were to be 
found or of moving them thereafter to new areas without providing new 
accommodation, economic integration of the newcomers has been a 
difficult undertaking which has affected the entire economy of the 
Federal Republic and is not yet by any means complete. 

Precise details of the occupational skills of the newcomers are not 
available. However, an attempt has been made to analyse the industrial 
structure of the economically active population among the Germans 
who were living east of the Oder and Neisse rivers and in the Sudeten 
region in 1939.1 This estimate indicates that 38.6 per cent. of the econo- 
mically active persons in these areas were employed in agriculture, 32.2 
per cent. in industry and mining, 19.3 per cent. in commerce and trans- 
port and 9.9 per cent. in service industries. In the area of the Federal 
Republic the corresponding percentages for 1939 were 26.2 in agriculture, 
40.5 in industry and mining, 16.6 in commerce and transport and 16.7 in 
service industries. A significantly larger percentage of the expellees 


1 Wirtschaft und Statistik, Vol. I, No. 10, Jan. 1950, p. 303; cf. also Das deutsche 
Fliichtlingsproblem, op. cit., pp. 72-79. 
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and refugees than of the population of the federal area had therefore 
been engaged in agriculture, while a smaller percentage had worked in 
industry, mining and the service industries. 

In 1949 a report prepared by the Office of the United States High 
Commissioner in Germany? estimated that about one-third of the 
newcomers to the Combined Economic Area were farmers or _— 
labourers ; the majority of the rest were skilled craftsmen drawn 
from various industries such as the manufacture of Bohemian glassware, 
Gablonz trinkets and costume jewellery, toys, musical instruments, 
ornamental porcelain, wood carving, silverware, lace, embroidery and 
hand-knitted goods. The report also showed that, so far as could 
be ascertained, the expellees and refugees comprised a higher percen- 
tage of total ~ loyment than their percentage share of the popula- 
tion in the following branches of industry: agriculture, forestry, 
glass — sidection and working, building materials production, cera- 
mics, textiles, sawmills, w working, building an construction. 

It would appear, therefore, that the immigrants were drawn from a 
wide range of industries and occupations but contained a higher propor- 
tion of persons who had worked in agriculture than the native popu- 
lation. 

The expellee and refugee population in September 1950 was slightly 
younger than the rest of the population (the average age of males was 
28.4 against 32.8 and the average age of females 32.5 against 36.0). 
far as distribution between the sexes was concerned, the immigrant 
population had about the same deficiency of males as the rest of the 
population (89 males per 100 females as against 88 males per 100 females). 
In general the sr sep and refugees had a slightly higher percentage 
of population in t working years ” of life. 

By 1949 much had been achieved in the economic integration of the 
newcomers. However, in September of that year expellees and refugees 
registered as unemployed and seeking work comprised 35.9 per cent. 
of the 1,261,000 unemployed in the Combined Economic Area, though 
only 17 per cent. of the population of the area was refugee. Of the total 
expellee and refugee labour force in the United States zone, 17 per cent. 
were unemployed, compared with 4.4 per cent. of the native labour 
force ; the percentages were believed to be about the same in the British 
zone (it may also be assumed that some of the expellees and refugees 
who could have been regarded as part of the labour force had not regis- 
tered as unemployed because they regarded employment opportunities 
as virtually non-existent). The number of expellees and refugees who had 
been unemployed for prolonged periods (18 months or more) was also very 
high. At the same time, from 15 to 20 per cent. of employed expellees 
and refugees were estimated to be working in occupations other than 
those for which they had been trained and which they had followed 
previously. Only about 1.6 per cent. of the immigrant population in 
the United States zone were in business on their own account, as against 
20 per cent. of the native population. About 80 per cent. of the expellees 
and refugees who were gainfully occupied in Bavaria were working as 
manual workers for wages, while only 40 per cent. of the native gainfully 
occupied were so employed. 

A year later (September 1950) expellees and refugees registered as 
— and oo work comprised 34.4 per cent. of the 1,271,847 


1 OFFICE oF THE U.S. HicH Commissioner: Report of the Office of Labor Affairs 
(Frankfurt-on-Main, 15 Sep. 1949), pp. 1-2. 
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unemployed, a decrease from the 35.9 per cent. of the previous year, 
and the percentage continued to decrease steadily. At the same date 
46.3 per cent. of the native population of the Federal Republic were 
estimated to be economically active, as against 42.7 per cent. of the 
refugee population. The unemployed represented 4.5 per cent. of the 
economically active native population, as compared with 14.5 per cent. 
of the economically active migrants. The contrast between the native 
and the migrant population was found to be similar for both sexes. 
Apart from some concentration in glass making and in agricultural 
occupations, the expellees and refugees constituted from one-fifth to 
one-half of the unemployed in each occupational group. In terms of 
total population the expellees and refugees comprised about 17 per cent. 
of the population of the Federal Republic but almost one-third of the 
registered unemployed population. 

In 1951 the whole question of the integration of expellees and 
refugees into German life was reviewed by the United States Economic 
Co-operation Administration in a report submitted to the Chancellor 
of the Federal Republic on 21 March 1951.1 The report dealt in detail 
with the provision of employment in industry, handicrafts, trades, the 
professions and agriculture. 

In framing its recommendations the E.C.A. Technical Assistance 
Commission noted that at the end of the Second World War the ratio 
of the labour force to the population in the Federal Republic was low, 
but had thereafter risen steadily to 45.6 per cent. in 1950, i.e., 21.7 
million of a population of 47.6 million, and that at this level it was high 
compared with many other industrial nations (the comparable United 
States figure was 43.5 per cent.). The Commission considered that the 
ratio would rise further on account of the large number of children born 
during the period 1935-40 who were due to enter the employment 
market after 1950 and the tendency of workers to continue work after 
reaching the age at which they would normally retire. The latter tend- 
ency was estimated to be due to a shortage of skilled workers and the 
loss of individual savings through the currency reform of 1948. Taking 
into account also (1) the possibility that the available figures of the 
expellee and refugee labour force were an underestimation, (2) the 
high proportion of the total expellee and refugee population in the labour 
force and, (3) the undue concentration of the immigrants in dependent 
occupations, the Commission considered that, although an estimated 
3.5 million expellees and refugees had found employment, employment 
for a further 605,000 needed to be created. 

It was envisaged that such employment could be provided as follows : 
150,000 jobs in agriculture ; 160, in handicrafts and trade ; 295,000 
in industry. The recommendations of the Commission concerning the 
employment of a further 295,000 refugees in industry assumed that it 
would be possible for 150,000 expellees and refugees to find industrial 
employment in areas of relative labour scarcity, e.g., the Ruhr, as soon 
as homes could be built, and proposed that 110,000 further industrial 
jobs for refugees should be created by the planned investment of 550 
million DM. (i.e., at an average cost of 5,000 DM. per job). The jobs in 
question were to be created in non-basic manufacturing industries and 
located outside the cities and industrial centres. The general programme 
was to be accompanied by an expanded programme of vocational 


J 1 Report of the E.C.A. Technical Assistance Commission on the Integration of the Refugees 
in the German Republic (21 Mar. 1951). 
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retraining of adult expellees and refugees through training centres in 
the Lander and on-the-job training in employers’ establishments. It 
was also recommended that the immi ts should be enabled to start 
independent businesses and that employers and works councils should 
not discriminate against them in engaging or discharging workers. 

In regard to handicrafts the report recalled that the handicraft 
census of November 1949 had indicated that there were then 864,000 
handicraft shops, in which 3 million persons were engaged (some 14 per 
cent. of the total labour force of 21 million at that date). Only 38,600 
of the handicraft shops had been set up by the expellees and refugees, 
who thus operated only about 5 per cent. of such establishments, al- 
though they constituted some 16 per cent. of the population. From these 
and other estimates the Commission concluded that not more than 
40 per cent. of expellee and refugee craftsmen had been able to resume 
work as independent craftsmen, as compared with approximately two- 
thirds of wage and salary earners in industry who had been able to 
resume their occupation, and that some 65,000 should be enabled to 
work again as independent craftsmen. For this p se it was recom- 
mended that a handicraft programme should be established in each re- 
fugee camp, that the creation of 55,000 additional handicraft establish- 
ments should be made possible and that loans should be provided to 
existing a handicraft establishments. 

The number of expellees and refugees who had previously been 
engaged in trade (including wholesale and retail establishments, as well 
as ee had been unable to re-establish themselves was estim- 
ated at 40,000 and it was considered that with the increase in population 
and purchasing power many more commercial establishments than 
existed could be supported, though probably not as many would be 
required to accommodate all of the immigrants who had experience as 
commercial proprietors. The recommendation in this field was therefore 
the creation of 30,000 additional establishments, with a review of their 
competitive strength after the completion of the programme. 

With regard to the professions the Commission noted that many 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, etc., had obtained employment, though in 
many instances at incomes well below their accustomed level, owing to 
the overcrowding of the field. It was recommended that a substantial 
further number of trained expellees and refugees should be assisted 
financially to resume their professions and that consideration should 
be given to the possibility of emigration for others, in particular for 
doctors, dentists and veterinarians. 

Land settlement was also reviewed by the Commission against the 
basic factors of the presence of large numbers of expellees and refugees 
who had been independent farmers and the necessity for Western Germany 
to increase her ee production. In describing the background 
to this aspect of the resettlement of the expellees and refugees the 
Commission expressed the view that the chief difficulty was not the short- 
age of land but rather the question of available capital. The total 
arable land of Western Germany was given at 13.5 million hectares, 
and the total number of farms as slightly over 2 million, with an average 
size of just under 7 hectares (as compared with an average size of 6.5 
hectares in the Netherlands and twice this size in France and Den- 


mark). It was also stated that there were some further 500,000 hectares 
of land which were unproductive or only partly productive. The number 
of expellee and refugee independent farmers at June 1949 was given 
at 294,000, of whom some 20,000 only had been established on farms 
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in Germany. It was suggested, however, that not all the remaining 
274,000 would wish or be able to take up farming again. The recom- 
mendation under this heading was that a resettlement programme 
should be undertaken to settle 100,000 additional expellee and refugee 
farm families on the land over a period of six years. Provision for 
obtaining land already in cultivation for some 87,000 of these families 
was envisaged through the Refugee Settlement Act of 10 August 1949 4 
and legislation in the Lander for the subdivision of holdings in excess 
of 100 hectares. The reclamation of non-productive lands was also 
recommended to provide 110,000 hectares for 13,000 refugee farm 
settlements. 

The Commission recommended that their total plan for economic 
integration of the expellees and refugees should be implemented over a 
period of six years. 

Since the submission of the Commission’s report the Federal Republic 
has continued its energetic efforts to deal with the vast problem of the 
economic integration of the newcomers and considerable results have 
been achieved. At the same time the continuing influx of large numbers 
of further refugees, particularly farmers, from the Soviet zone has 
placed an additional heavy burden on the Federal Republic. The efforts 
of the federal Government have been directed towards two main solu- 
tions : the redistribution of the expellees and refugees to areas with better 
employment possibilities and the creation of new employment oppor- 
tunities in the areas where the newcomers are most heavily concentrated. 
In regard to the first point, the related problems of accommodation 
and finance have been indicated above, together with the progress 
made in redistribution and the proposals of the federal Government. 


With regard to employment special measures have been financed since 
1951, following an expenditure of 300 million DM. in 1950 on similar 
schemes to provide employment in areas of heavy unemployment. 
Measures undertaken in 1951-52 include = ag works, in particular in 


Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony and North Hesse (e.g., land recla- 
mation ; the construction of coastal works, roads, bridges, canals and 
harbour installations ; the preparation of land and installation of public 
services in connection with settlement schemes ; and forestry work). 
In 1952 61,000 persons were employed on this work. Employment has 
also been created for 35,461 persons (some two-thirds = whom were 
expellees and refugees) through special schemes based on finances 
raised through the Immediate Aid Act of 8 August 1949%, and the 
Equalisation of Burdens Act of 14 August 1952. Under these provisions 
loans have been furnished to a number of expellees and refugees to 
engage in business on their own account. 

In consequence of the above factors the proportion of expellees and 
refugees in the unemployed population has fallen slowly since 1950. 
It was estimated that in June 1952 employment had been found for some 
3 million expellees and refugees in all, i.e., over 90 per cent. of all the 
economically active newcomers. In December 1952 the expellees and 
refugees comprised 29.5 per cent. of the unemployed as against 36 per 
cent. in 1949. The 450,000 agricultural workers among the refugees 
had been absorbed without difficulty and had helped considerably to 
increase agricultural production. 


1See Gesetzblatt der Verwaltung des Vereinigten Wirtschaftsgebietes, No. 29, 24 Aug. 
1949. This Act provided inducements in the form of certain tax exemptions for the sell- 
ing or leasing of land to refugees. 

2 Ibid., No. 28, 18 Aug. 1949. 
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In spite of these achievements, however, a higher percent of 
expellees and refugees than of the native population were unemployed 
in December 1952 (although they comprised only 20 per cent. of the 
total population, they won tees 29.5 per cent. of the unemployed) and 
economic integration could not yet be said to have been completed 
since, apart from the rate of unemployment, the additional factors of 
occupational downgrading, employment in low-paid industries and 
withdrawal from the labour force were still operative. It is reported 
that the proportion of expellees and refugees employed on their own 
account was still only 7 per cent., as against an estimated 35 per cent. 
originally, while the proportion of dependent workers in the expellee 
and refugee labour force had risen from 65 to 93 per cent. ; at the same 
time a quarter of the expellees and refugees who were employed as 
dependent workers were employed in occupations other than those in 
which they had been trained. Although 35,000 agricultural enterprises 
had been sold or leased to refugees and expellees at a cost of 564 million 
DM. and the terms of the Federal Expellees Act proposed further heavy 
expenditure from public funds for land settlement of refugees and 
expellees over the next five years, it appeared doubtful whether the 
integration of the 300,000 cow nape farming families in independent 
agricultural enterprises would = samen except in part. It has also 
been pointed out that the expellees and refugees are predominantl 
employed in areas and occupations in the Federal Republic in whic 
wages are lowest (the Federal Finance Ministry estimated that the 
average tax on wages pee by an employed expellee or refugee in the years 
1949 and 1950 was 39 DM.., compared with the average of 181 DM. paid 
by the employed native population). To these factors should probably 
be added also the high proportion of expellees and refugees employed 
in seasonal occupations, and continuin rimination against expellees 
and refugees in the engagement and di ge of workers. 


Other Factors Affecting Assimilation 


The circumstances in which the wholesale movement of expellees 
and refugees to Western Germany has taken place have inevitably given 
rise to social and psychological difficulties in the way of their integration 
into the life of the Federal Republic, in addition to the economic, 
employment and accommodation difficulties outlined above. A large 
number of expellees and refugees are thought to have looked to the 
eventual unification of Germany and the return of the territory east 
of the Oder and Neisse rivers rather than to integration into the life 
of the Federal Republic. * The catastrophe of expulsion, accompanied 
by loss of possessions, economic downgrading, discrimination in 
employment, low standards of accommodation, etc., has also resulted in 
many instances in a psychological attitude which has been unfavourable 
to assimilation. Regional differences in way of life and outlook between 
the expellees and refugees and the new communities in which they 
found themselves have also contributed to difficulty in assimilation. 
In many cases expulsion or flight led to long periods of camp life and 
public assistance, with the psychological reactions (work-shyness, etc.) 
commonly associated with experiences of this kind. 


1 Der Arbeitgeber, Vol. V, No. 6, 15 Mar. 1953. 
2 Cf. “ Political Organisation of the Refugees and Expellees in West Germany ”, 
loc. cit. 
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Among the native population the billeting of large numbers of expel- 
lees and refugees produced resentment and resistance, which were accent- 
uated by the difficulties of the social situation in Germany after the 
war. Proposals to resettle expellees and refugees on the land has 
produced particular resentment. 

The above-mentioned factors have led in the past to a measure of 
separation between the newcomers and the native population, expressed 
not only in the day-to-day relations between the two groups but also 
in the form of political activity. In some instances political parties have 
been formed to represent the interests of the immigrants. In others 
political parties have developed programmes directed against the 
expellees and refugees. 

An additional factor against assimilation that should perhaps be 
noted is the religious composition of the respective groups. While the 
over-all religious composition of the native population and the migrant 
population was not markedly different (in 1950 the composition of the 
native and expellee populations was approximately the same ; the smaller 
refugee group from the Soviet zone and Berlin, however, had higher 
proportions of Protestants and lower proportions of Roman Catholics 
than the native or expellee population), the distribution by communities 
showed disparities, e.g., small rural communities of almost totally 
Protestant or Catholic population received an influx of newcomers pre- 
dominantly of the other faith. 


Resettlement of Young Expellees and Refugees 


There has been an unusually large proportion pe | the refugees 
and expellees of youths from broken families or with no families at all. 
Even when families are together, crowded living conditions and other 
difficulties have tended to weaken family influence. Schools have been 
overcrowded, particularly in areas where large numbers of expellees and 
refugees are concentrated: In 1951 the E.C.A. Technical Assistance 
Commission reported that in such areas normal instruction was usually 
not possible. 

As regards employment the Commission’s report stressed the fact 
that the older youths had often had insufficient vocational training 
or none at all, since they were called into the army immediately after 
leaving school. In 1951 the employment of the abnormal numbers of 
young people who were due to enter the employment market in the 
following years, owing to the high birth rate in the immediate pre-war 
years, was considered to be problematical. Approximately 70,000 youths 
were stated to have particular difficulty in finding regular employment 
because of their illegal entry into the Federal Republic. 

With regard to apprenticeship it has been estimated that for some 
years past there have been 150,000 to 200,000 youths per year requiring 
apprenticeship training who have been unable to find it in spite of a 
higher ratio-of male apprentices to the male employed population 
than in 1938 (in December 1952 there were 7,500,000 youths in the 


Federal Republic between the ages of 12 and 22 as compared with 
6,400,000 in the same area in 1939) ; lack of housing in districts where 
opportunities of apprenticeship are available has been a contributory 


factor. 


1Cf. Report No. 1841, Expellees and Refugees of German Ethnic Origin, to the U.S. 
House of Representatives, 8lst Congress, Second Session. 
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The effect of these factors on the Federal Republic’s future supply 
of skilled labour has been indicated!, and to this must be added the a4 
birth rate of the post-war years. 

The various factors of life in a strange community, enforced idleness 
under conditions of poverty, little or no family life, and inadequate 
training have been recognised as dangerous factors, tending to lead 
to anti-social attitudes. 

Special measures have been taken by the Federal Republic to meet 
this situation ; e.g., efforts have been made to build ene 
homes oN Ore on a large scale. In December 1952 there were 
estimated to be over 72,000 young persons in about 1,000 such institu- 
tions, of whom over 43,000 were expellees or refugees. In addition the 
co-operation of employers has been enlisted and a comprehensive plan 
of assistance towards the vocational training of youths elaborated on 
the basis of the “ Federal Youth Plan” (Bundesjugendplan). Special 
efforts have also been made by the federal Government to deal with the 
reception of youthful refugees from the Soviet zone and their placement 
in work. 

Emigration 


Since the refugee problem in the Federal Republic has been of 
unprecedented magnitude and has been accompanied by heavy unem- 
ployment, emigration has been considered as a means of the resettlement 
of the newcomers and as a form of relief to Western Germany’s over- 
population. The development of the Federal Republic’s emigration 
policy, with particular reference to expellees and refugees, is outlined 
briefly below. 

In September 1949 a subcommittee of the United States House 
of Representatives Committee on the Judiciary conducted an inquiry 
in Germany into the question of liees and refugees. Its report 
stated that “ the major solution of the problem of German expellees 
must lie in their | assimilation into the German economy. ole- 
hearted acceptance of this inevitable fact ... is essential to the achieve- 
ment of integration ... about 7,000,000 persons could advantageously 
remain in Western Germany.” * At the same time the report recom- 
mended that the remaining 1,000,000 expellees and refugees, the over- 
whelming majority of whom would be farmers, should be given the 
opportunity to emigrate. A report prepared for the use of the subcom- 
mittee by the Office of Labor Affairs of the United States High Com- 
missioner in Germany similarly recommended the encouragement of 
emigration, bee of those elements which represent an un- 
balanced population, such as excess females in certain age groups, and 
of other persons whose departure will not hamper the ability of the West 
German economy to support its population”. The latter report also 
emphasised, however, that there was little reason to suppose that there 
would be any large volume of either temporary or permanent migration, 
owing to “ the unwillingness of other countries to take large numbers 
of immigrants and the belief by many Germans that except in a few 
a the opportunities abroad would not be sufficiently favour- 
able ”. 

1Cf. Clifford Maser: After Seven Years: World War II Refugees in Germany and 
Austria Today (American Friends Service Committee, Dec. 1952). 

? Expellees and Refugees of German Ethnic Origin, op. cit. 

® Orrice or THE U.S. HicH CommissioneR: Report of the Office of Labor Affairs 
(Frankfurt-on-Main, 15 Sep. 1949). 
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Subsequently the German observer at the Preliminary Migration 
Conference, convened by the International Labour Organisation in 
Geneva in April 1950, referred to the fact that in normal times Germany 
was traditionally a country of emigration ; to the inevitable delay before 
the vast problems of reconstruction, housing and the creation of employ- 
ment could be overcome ; and to the impossibility of providing farmland 
for the highly skilled farmers from the eastern provinces and the lower 
Danube valley. Against this background an estimate of a surplus 
population of 450,000 (350,000 men and 100,000 women) was submitted 
to the Conference, including 120,000 farmers or foresters. 

At the further Migration Conference convened by the International 
Labour Organisation at Naples in October 1951 the federal Government 
reported its intention to make every possible effort to absorb the 
9,100,000 expellees and refugees into the German economy but estimated 
that some 1,200,000 persons desired to emigrate, the majority of whom 
were refugees and expellees. Efforts to facilitate the economic and 
social development of immigration countries would be welcomed, in 
order that the possibilities of immigration, particularly of former 
independent farmers, might be expanded. 

Between the two Conferences the report of the E.C.A. Technical 
Assistance Commission in March 1951 had based its recommendations 
on the integration of the expellees and refugees on the assumption that 
emigration was not likely to exceed the expected number of refugees in 
the future and in any case could not be entered upon on a large scale 
on account of the prohibitive cost. 

At the present time the federal Government regards the tendency 
of immigration countries to concentrate on the selection of skilled 
workers of the younger age groups, and in some instances on unmarried 
persons, as disadvantageous to the Federal Republic both in regard to 
the country’s future requirements of skilled labour and to the increased 
social burden left on the population by the emigration of its youngest 
and fittest members. It has also been considered doubtful whether 
migration opportunities exist at present on a large enough scale to allow 
of any considerable alleviation of the problem of the expellees and 
refugees through emigration at an early date.} 

No exact statistics are available of the total emigration from the 
area of the Federal Republic since the war or of the emigration of expel- 
lees and refugees. The Office of the United States High Commissioner 
in Germany estimated in 1949, however, that approximately 100,000 
persons had emigrated from the Bizone Area since the end of the war, 
of whom some 40,000 were war brides. After this date recruitment 
campaigns were conducted in Germany by missions from the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Luxembourg and certain other countries, 
which resulted in the emigration of limited numbers of expellees and 
refugees. Movement under these schemes, however, had fallen to small 
proportions by 1952. The emigration of some 54,000 persons of German 
ethnic origin who were permitted to enter the United States under the 
provisions of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 # should also be noted, 
and also various small land settlement schemes such as the settlement 
of Sudeten Germans in Brazil under the auspices of the Association for 


1 Hilde WANDER: Die Bedeutung der Auswanderung fiir die Lésung europdischer 
Flichtlings- und Bevilkerungsprobleme (Kieler Studien, 1951), pp. 51-57. 

® The D.P. Story: Final Report of the United States Displaced Persons Commission 
(Washington, 1952), pp. 324-325. 
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Swiss Aid to Europe ; the pilot land-settlement project in Brazil, spon- 





















a sored by the World Council of Churches, for the settlement of 122 per- 
sons ! ; and the settlement of refugee families at La Serena in Chile and in 
4 Venezuela. The Federal Republic has also a current agreement for 
4 assisted migration to Australia, under which the movement of 4,000 
- persons was provided for in 1952, and discussions have been held with 
a Canada regarding the temporary migration of refugee farmers from the 
- Soviet zone to Canada.?* 
d 
Legislation 

ul 
it Important aspects of the resettlement of expellees and refugees have 
eC been dealt with in a series of laws. Before the establishment of the 
d Federal Republic in 1949 the individual Lander legislated for expellees 
n and refugees on the lines of Law No. 59 of January 1947 memated 
d by Bavaria and the law of June 1948, promulgated by North Rhine- 
n Westphalia.® 
T Section 1 of article 116 of the Basic Law of the Federal Republic 

then dealt with the legal status of expellees and refugees and recognised 
1 as Germans all persons who were already German citizens and all 
n expellees and refugees (including their wives and children) of German 
t ethnic origin who had found refuge in the territory of the German State 
’ on 31 December 1937. 


Thereafter both the Immediate Aid Act of 8 August 1949, under 
which large sums were provided for the assistance of persons who had 
suffered losses in consequence of the war, and the Equalisation of Bur- 
dens Act of 14 August 1952, which subsequently replaced the Immediate 
Aid Act, provided explicitly for expellees. The Equalisation of Burdens 
Act, in particular, included a comprehensive definition of the term 
“ expellee ” and also made provision for assistance to refugees from the 
Soviet zone. 

At the same time as the enactment of the A events of Burdens 
Act the previous law of April 1952 on the Establishment of Expulsion 
Damage and War Damage ‘ was revised, and the definition of expellee 
as given in the Equalisation of Burdens Act again adopted. The law 
of 27 March 1952 concerning compensation loss of savings by 
expellees * was also reissued in a revised form. 

Together with these enactments and numerous others establishing 
the em status of expellees and refugees in the Federal Republic and 
providing for various measures for their assistance, the creation may 
also be noted of the ap age Bank, converted in April 1952 to the 
Equalisation of Burdens Bank with the function, inter alia, of providi 
credit for the business enterprises of expellees and refugees and, 
in November 1952, of the Expellees Trustee Company, in association 
with the Equalisation of Burdens Bank, with the purpose of facili- 
— the establishment of new business enterprises by expellees and 
refugees. 


























1 See INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Industry and Labour (Migration Supplement), 
Vol. IX, Nos. 5-6, 1 and 15 Mar. 1953. 

2 Der Arbeitgeber, Vol. V, No. 5, 1 Mar. 1953, p. 178. 

* For text of these laws, see Expellees and Refugees of German Ethnic Origin, op. cit. 
pp. 29-36. 
* Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 34, 18 Aug. 1952. 
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With regard to the settlement of expellees and refugees on the land, 
the Refugees Land Settlement Act of 10 August 1949 provided the legal 
basis for this aspect of their resettlement until the introduction of the 
Federal Expellees Act in 1953. 

Legislation affecting the movement of refugees from the Soviet zone 
and the Soviet sector of Berlin into the Federal Republic included the 
Act respecting the emergency admission of Germans to the Federal 
Territory 4, in which the basic principles for the reception and allocation 
of the refugees were determined ; subsequent legislation * providing 
intensified measures to meet the increasing difficulties of the situation ; 
and, more recently, the Refugees Emergency Aid Act of 9 March 1953. ® 

As the continuation of this legislation, the Federal Expellees Act 
regulates the legal status of expellees and refugees on a uniform 
basis for the while of the Federal Republic and establishes comprehen- 
sive provisions for their further integration. It was first submitted to the 
federal Parliament in November 1951 and after having been subjected 
to intensive examination in well over a hundred committee sessions and 
in particular by the so-called ‘“‘Green Front ”’* was eventually passed 
by a large majority on 25 March 1953. 

This Act, which has been called the Magna Carta of the dispossessed, 
defines the expellees and refugees who are to benefit by its provisions and 
provides for the intensification of land settlement projects ; credits and 
taxation reliefs for persons in business on their own account ; preference 
through administrative measures in the placement of expellees and 
refugees in employment until the prep of unemployment among 
expellees and refugees in each Land has been reduced to the percentage 


of unemployment among the natives in the Land ; the creation of addi- 
tional employment opportunities ; the admission of professional workers 
to employment in their professions in proportion to the number of 


expellees and refugees in the total population ; the admission of large 
numbers of expellees and refugees to apprenticeships ; the regulation 
of the redistribution of expellees and refugees among the various 
Lander ; and many other related matters. Restrictions on the exercise 
of rights by expellees and refugees arising from Land or local laws 
concerning place of birth, place of residence, and length of residence are 
removed. In matters of social security equality with the native popula- 
tion is ensured, and the details to give effect to this provision are left to 
a special law to be enacted later. Further provisions concern the faci- 
litation of entry into business on their own account, together with 
arrangements to meet the loss of documents and certificates normally 
sot in this connection, the regulation of liabilities incurred 
before expulsion, the right of family members to reunion, a free advice 
service, etc. 

The benefits of the Act may be withdrawn by administrative action 
when the expellee or refugee has been integrated into the economic and 
social life of the new community to a degree corresponding to his former 


1 Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 36, 26 Aug. 1950 and No. 28, 12 June 1951. 

2 Act to supplement the Act respecting the emergency admission of Germans to the 
Federal Republic, Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 35, 25 July 1951; Act respecting the emergency 
admission of Germans to Berlin, Gesetz und Verordnungsblatt fiir Berlin, 1952, p. 1; Order 
for the provisional accommodation of refugees from the Soviet-occupied zone and the 
Soviet sector of Berlin, Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 32, 14 Aug. 1952. 


3 Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 9, 9 Mar. 1953. 


* Term applied to the representatives of the point of view of the native farmers on the 
question of the further settlement of expellees and refugees on the land. 
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circumstances ; administrative measures in favour of the employment 
of expellees and refugees cease when the _ rtion of such persons 
employed in a given occupation or branch of industry in a Land is equal ~ 
to the proportion of natives employed. 


AUSTRIA 


The problem of the Volksdeutsche immigrants in Austria arises 
from the same historical circumstances as the problem of the expellees 
and refugees in the Federal Republic of Germany and presents many 
similar features, e.g., accommodation and employment difficulties and 
the resistance of the native population. At the same time there are 
important differences which have very considerably affected the action 
taken in the two countries to deal with the influx of newcomers. As 
indicated above, the Potsdam Agreement of November 1945 recognised 
that peoples of German ethnic origin were being removed from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary to Germany ; the expulsions from these 
countries were then accompanied by expulsions from Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. The persons expelled from the latter countries 
had to pass through Austria in their flight to Germany. A large number 
remained in Austria, at the charge of the Austrian Government, which 
was left with the choice of continuing to maintain them or of helping 
them to become integrated into the Austrian economy and life. The new- 
comers were not therefore regarded at the outset as a solely Austrian 
responsibility and the psychological reaction of Austria to them was less 
favourable than the psychological reaction of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the newcomers to the Federal Republic territory." 

The numbers of the immigrants of German ethnic origin arriving in 
Austria have been variously estimated. The Austrian Government 
estimated that 320,000 such persons were in the country in November 
1947. Official sources indicated a total of 333,981 on 1 December 1949, 
of whom 194,994 were classed as repatriable; 193,989 were classed as 
German-speaking and 24,348 as German nationals on 1 February 1953. 
The total population of the country in June 1951 was 6.95 million. 

Exact statistics of the occupational categories to which the new- 
comers belonged are not available. It has been estimated, however, that 
10 per cent. were farmers or farm workers, 25 per cent. had been engaged 
in industry or commerce and 15 per cent. were professional workers. 

A Committee of Ministers charged with the responsibility of consid- 
ering the problem of the Volksdeutsche immigrants in Austria in Sep- 
tember 1950 was asked to consider the following main wishes of the 


immigrants : assimilation in general of the Volksdeutsche with Austrian 
nationals ; assistance to those unable to work ; assistance to those who 
had lost pensions or other sources of income through expulsion ; equality 
of treatment with Austrian nationals in ea to the application of the 


War Victims Assistance Act ?; reunion of families ; equality of treat- 
ment in admission to employment ; regulation of certain aspects of 
industrial law, in particular the proof of possession of vocational qualifi- 
cations ; the vocational training of young Volksdeutsche ; improvements 
in accommodation and living standards ; assistance in land settlement 


1 Clifford MASER, op. cit. 
2 Bundesgesetzblatt fiir die Republik Osterreich, No. 183, 1947. 
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and in particular the supply of financial assistance for this purpose ; 
concessions in regard to naturalisation.* 

These demands represented the main difficulties of the Volksdeutsche 
immigrants at that period. The obstacles in the way of meeting them 
have been summarised as follows: the collapse of the Austrian economy 
after the Second World War, accompanied by heavy post-war obliga- 
tions and inflation ; the high cost of housing the newcomers and providing 
them with employment or assisting them to become independent pro- 
ducers; an unfavourable population structure; a rds from the land, 
which increases competition among the industrial labour supply in the 
towns ; acute shortage of accommodation (on 1 February 1953 47,882 
persons, of whom 38,700 were Volksdeutsche, were still housed in camps) ; 
resistance of the Austrian population to the assimilation and integration 
of the newcomers ; possible doubts of the “political and citizenship 
stability’ of persons who did not voluntarily choose Austria as their 
new home ; and the fears of many of them to settle in Austria. On the 
other hand it has been considered that, if integrated into the national 
life, they could assist in meeting certain of Austria’s basic economic 
needs, in particular in regard to agriculture. 

The successive steps taken by the Austrian Government to effect the 
resettlement of the Volksdeutsche and the results to date are outlined 
briefly below. A limited exemption from the employment restrictions 
contained in the Order of 23 January 1933 concerning the employment 
of aliens ? was introduced by administrative measures in March 1951 
whereby Volksdeutsche were allowed to take up domestic work or work 
in agriculture without having to obtain an employment permit. Exemp- 
tion from work permits was also granted in respect of manual employ- 
ment in commerce and industry to those who had been employed on 
such work in Austria for three years. Employment as a salaried employee 
was also included in the exemptions provided the person concerned 
had followed a similar occupation before 8 May 1945. At the same time 
it was stated that the entry of Volksdeutsche into trades would be 
facilitated and special concessions made in regard to the recognition of 
foreign certificates of vocational qualifications. In the social field 
Volksdeutsche who were severely disabled or blind, or without means 
were included in the provisions of the War Victims Act of 4 July 1947 °, 
and Volksdeutsche in general were brought within the emergency aid 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act of 22 June 1949.4 It 
was also agreed that the grant of advances on funds owned by Volks- 
deutsche in their countries of origin would be facilitated. 

Subsequently in January 1952 further administrative measures ° 
were taken to place Volksdeutsche on a basis of equality with Austrian 
nationals in regard to the taking up of paid employment. This general 
exemption from employment restrictions did not, however, affect legis- 
lative provisions in respect of the professions (for many of which Austrian 
citizenship was required) or the position of Volksdeutsche in regard to 
setting up in business on their own account. The exemption applied to 
all Volksdeutsche who had arrived in Austria before 31 December 1951 


1Cf. Paul Frincs: Das Internationale Flichtlingsproblem, 1919-1950 (Frankfurt-on- 
Main, 1951). 

2 Bundesgesetzblatt, 1933, p. 26. 

3 Bundesgesetzblatt fiir die Republik Osterreich, No. 183, 1947. 

4 Idem, No. 184, 1949. 

5 Circular Z.III/13.844-7/1952, issued by the Federal Ministry for Social Administra- 
tion, 30 Jan. 1952, 
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and to those who had been returned to Austria after that date from 
prisoner-of-war camps 

In July 1952 e uality of treatment with nationals was granted to 
Volksdeuteche with regard to the taking up of any form of business 
on their own account including agriculture), entry into trades and the 
exercise of the medical and dental professions and the profession of 
notary.4 At the same time the Disabled Persons Employment Act 
of 25 July 1946 * was modified +, and disabled Volksdeutsche brought 
within its scope. A further Act of 18 July 1952 * extended the “full bene- 
fits of the provisions concerning maternity protection to Volksdeutsche 
immigrants, while the principle of equality of Volksdeutsche and natio- 
nals in regard to employment was also recognised in the bilateral agree- 
ment concluded between Austria and the Federal Republic of Germany 
concerning the employment of Austrians in Germany and Germans 
in Austria. Subsequently measures were also taken to permit groups 
of Volksdeutsche teachers to practise their profession.* In addition 
it has been stated that plans are at present under consideration for 
resettlement on the land. 

In spite, however, of the progress outlined above in the equalisation 
of the status of Volksdeutsche with that of Austrian nationals, the 
integration of the Volksdeutsche immigrants into the Austrian economy 
has not yet been completed. In March 1952 some 37,000 only were 
pol ¢ in agriculture, and at present not all the professional workers 
who wish to follow their profession are able to do so. It is further prob- 
able that many salaried employees have suffered occupational down- 


grading. 


1 Bundesgesetzblatt fiir die Republik Osterreich, No. 35, 1952. 
2 Idem, No. 163, 1946. 
3 Bundesarbeitsblait (Federal Republic of Germany), No. 11, 1 Sep. 1952. 


“ United Nations General Assembly, High Commissioner’s Advisory Committee, Third 
Session : Memorandum by the High Commissioner on the International Protection of Re- 
fugees (Document A/AC. 36/23, 25 Mar. 1953). 





Development Planning in India 


The urgent need in many parts of the world to raise living standards 
by increasing productivity has led to the adoption of development plans 
in a number of countries. In countries with underdeveloped economies the 
realisation of such plans often requires great social and economic changes 
as well as improvements in methods of production and commercial and 
industrial organisation. An account is given below of India’s first Five- 
Year Plan, which was prepared by the Planning Commission set up by 
the Government in March 1950 and approved by the Indian Parliament 
in December 1952. 


EARLIER ATTEMPTS AT NATIONAL PLANNING 


As early as 1938 the Indian National Congress, still striving for 
Indian independence, appointed a National Planning Committee, 
whose work, however, was interrupted by political and other develop- 
ments at the beginning of the war.} In June 1941 the Government of 
India set up an Inter-departmental Committee for the investigation 
of reconstruction problems. In March 1943 the Committee was replaced 
by the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Council, with the 
Viceroy as chairman, to deal with all matters of policy, exercise initiative 
and co-ordinate and sanction plans. This Committee, which prepared 
two reports ?, recognised that the “ ultimate object of all planning must 
be to raise the standard of living of the people as a whole and to ensure 
employment for all”. In 1944 the Government of India established a 
separate Department of Planning and Development, and, at its instance, 
the Central Government as well as the provincial governments * pre- 
pared a number of post-war development plans. * Towards the end of 
1946 the Advisory Planning Board appointed by the Government of 
India reviewed the financial and administrative problems arising out 
of such planning, and recommended, inter alia, the appointment of a 
es Sere to devote continuous attention to development 
as a whole. 


1 The Committee was dissolved in March 1949. It published in 1947 a series of reports 
relating to a variety of topics: River Training and Irrigation; Land Policy, Agricultural 
Labour and Insurance; Rural and Cottage Industries; Labour; Population; Communica- 
tions ; and Education (Vora and Co., Bombay). 

® GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE OF CouNcIL: First Report 
on the Progress of Reconstruction Planning and Second Report on Construction Planning 
(New Delhi, 1944). 

% Governments of the provinces of British India, as compared with those of the states, 
which were ruled by Indian Princes. Under the present Constitution the word “state ” 
covers all territorial units of the Indian Union. 

‘ For a summary of some of these plans see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFice : Wartime 
Labour Conditions and Reconstruction Planning in India (Montreal, 1946), Part II, pp. 69-113. 
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Planning by Industrialists and Workers’ Organisations 


It is to be noted that industrialists as well as workers’ organisations 
took an active interest in post-war planning. A number of prominent 
Indian industrialists prepared in 1944 a development plan, generally 
known as the “ Bombay Plan ” }, for the rapid economic development 
of the country. It aimed at doubling income per head within a period of 
15 years, which, with a normal increase of the population at the rate of 
5 million per annum, necessitated a trebling of the national income. 
In the same year the Post-war Reconstruction Committee of the Indian 
Federation of Labour prepared a “ People’s Plan ” ® for a period of ten 
years with the purpose of providing for expanding social standards. 
Its immediate objective was to increase the agricultural output fourfold 
and industrial production sixfold. The All-India Trade Union Congress 
also adopted a comprehensive resolution on social and economic planning 
at its 21st Session, held in Madras in January 1945. ® 


THE PRESENT IMPERATIVE NEED FOR PLANNING 


With the establishment of the Dominion of India on 15 August 
1947 * the need for comprehensive planning based on a careful appraisal 
of resources and an objective analysis of all the relevant economic 
factors became imperative owing, inter alia, to geographic and economic 
factors resulting from the partition of the country into two independent 
States ; the influx of several million refugees into India 5 ; the integration 


of former Indian states into the Indian Union; deficiency in food supply; 
inflation pressure inherited from the war; and the slow progress 
made by the development projects which had already been initiated by 


the Central Government and the provincial governments because of 
inadequate co-ordination and lack of precise information as to the 
resources available. 

The Constitution 


The Constitution of India, which was adopted by the Indian Con- 
stituent Assembly on 26 November 1949, enunciates certain directive 
principles of State policy, in particular that the State shall strive to 
promote the welfare of the people by securing and protecting as effec- 
tively as it may a social order in which justice—social, economic and 
political—shall inform all the institutions of the national life, and shall 
direct its policy towards securing, among other things— 


14 Brief Memorandum Outlining a Plan of Economic Development for India, by Sir 
Purshotamdas THAKuRDAS, J. R. D. Tata, G. B. Brrva, Sir Ardeshir DALAL, Sir Shri Ram, 
Kasturbhai Latsuar, A. D. SHrorr and John Matruar (Bombay, 1944; also published 
in London and New York by Penguin Books, Ltd.) ; and A Plan of Economic 
jor India (Bombay, The New Book Co., 1944), Part II (Distribution-Role of the State). 

2 People’s Plan for Economic Development of India : Report of the Post-war Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the Indian Federation of Labour (Delhi, 1944). 

3 All-India Trade Union Congress Report, Twenty-First Session, Madras, 1945 (Bombay, 
1945), 

4 In accordance with the provisions of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom transferred power to the two new Dominions of India and 
Pakistan on 15 August 1947. 

5 For the rehabilitation of displaced persons in India and Pakistan, see the following 
articles in the International Labour Review: “ Rehabilitation of Displaced Persons in 
India”, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1948, pp. 187-198; “ Rehabilitation and Resettlement 
of Displaced Persons in the Indian Union ”, Vol. LXI, No. 4, Apr. 1950, pp. 410-426 ; and 
“ Resettlement and Rehabilitation of Displaced Persons in Pakistan", Vol. LXV, No. 3, 
Mar. 1952, pp. 379-385. 
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(a) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the right to 
an adequate means of livelihood ; 

(b) that the ownership and control of the material resources of the 
community are so distributed as best to subserve the common good ; and 


(c) that the operation of the economic system does not result in 
the concentration of wealth and means of production to the common 


detriment. } 
The Planning Commission 


With a view to furthering these principles and to pecenoting » rapid 
rise in the standard of living, the Government of India set up a Planning 
Commission in March 1950.2 The main functions of the Commission 
were : (a) to make an assessment of the material, capital and human 
resources of the country, including technical personnel, and to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of augmenting them in accordance with the 
nation’s requirements ; (6) to formulate a plan for the most effective 
and balanced utilisation of the country’s resources ; and (c) to define 
the stages by which the plan should be carried out and propose the 
allocation of resources for the completion of each stage. The Commission 
was also to determine what arrangements must be made for the success- 
ful implementation of each stage of the plan in all its aspects, indicate 
the factors which tend to retard economic development, determine the 
conditions which should be established for the successful execution of 
the plan in the existing social and political situation of the country and 
review from time to time the progress achieved in the execution of each 
stage of the plan and recommend necessary adjustments of policy or 
other measures. 
The Draft Outline of the Plan 


The Commission presented a draft outline of the first Five-Year 
Plan in July 1951 * in order to invoke the “ widest possible public 
discussion ”. The draft plan covered the five-year period from April 
1951 to March 1956. It was divided into two parts: the first involved 
an outlay of Rs. 14,930 million ; the second, which proposed an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 3,000 million, was to be undertaken if external assistance 
was available. Before preparing the final report the Commission had 
an opportunity to study the observations of numerous individuals, 
organisations and institutions, and of the Press on the draft outline. 
It conferred with the Central Government and the state governments 
and their experts, representatives of the principal political parties, 
leading women workers and some members of Parliament. 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


India’s first Five-Year Plan, which was presented to the Parliament 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, on 8 December 1952, was 
approved by both Houses by an overwhelming majority. * It contains 


1 GOVERNMENT OF Inp1A : The Constitution of India (Delhi, 1949), Part IV, articles 38 
and 39. 

2? The Commission, which met for the first time on 28 March 1950, consisted of six 
members, with Mr. Jawaharlal Neurvu, the Prime Minister, as chairman, and Mr. Gulzarilal 
NanpA, then Minister for Labour, Bombay, as deputy chairman. 

3 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PLANNING Commission : The First Five Year Plan—A Drajt 
Outline (New- Delhi, 1951). 

* The Council of States approved it on 18 December by 87 votes to 19 and the House 
of the People on 19 December by 286 votes to 62. 
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all the development projects included in the draft outline, together 
with a number of additions and modifications. Furthermore, the various 
programmes have been brought together into a single plan and involve 
a total outlay during 1951-56 of Rs. 20,687.8 million. 

The report on the plan is in three parts: the first contains an analysis 
of the process of development in an underdeveloped economy, the 
second deals with administration and public co-operation and the third 
with various programmes of development. These programmes are 
grouped under five principal headings: agriculture ; irrigation and 
power ; cottage and small-scale industries ; industry and communications ; 
and social services and employment. 4 


Priorities and Patterns of Outlay 


Priorities and patterns of outlay have been determined on the basis 
of a number of factors, including (i) the need for initiating a process of 
development that will form the basis of the much larger effort needed 
in the future; (ii) the total resources likely to be available to the 
country for the papoee of development ; (iii) the close relationship 
between the rates of development and the requirements of resources 
in the public and in the private sectors ; (iv) the necessity of completing 
the schemes of development initiated by the Central Government and 
state governments prior to the commencement of the plan; and (v) 
the need to correct the maladjustments in the economy caused by the 
war and the partition. 

The following table gives the broad allocation of resources among 
the main headings of development in the plan as compared with those 
in the draft outline. 


TABLE I: ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES IN THE PLAN 





Outlay during 1951-56 Percentage 
million ) of total outlay 





Five-Year Draft 
Plan outline 
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Source: GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PLANNING CommissION : The First Five Year Plan—A Summary, p. v. 


It will be noted from table I that, owing to the importance of increas- 
ing food supplies and the raw materials needed for industry, the 
plan gives high priority to agriculture, which, with irrigation and power, is 


1 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PLANNING Commission: The First Five Year Plan, Vols. I 
and II (1952). A shorter “ People’s Edition ” (263 pages) has been published and also 
The First Five Year Plan—A Summary. A further publication of the Commission is 
Development Schemes in the First Five Year Plan (1952). 
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allotted 44.6 per cent. of the total outlay. This has inevitably limited the 
investment which the public sector can itself undertake in industry to 8.4 
per cent. of the total. As a result industrial expansion during the period 
will depend largely on private initiative and resources, supplemented 
by foreign investments and the resources of the public sector. The 
allocation of 16.4 per cent. of the total to social services, where the need 
is very extensive, is expected to be supplemented by direct community 
effort on a large scale for the liquidation of illiteracy, improvement of 
sanitation and hygiene, development of civic services, etc. With a 
view to evoking such effort the plan provides Rs. 1,050 million for 
community projects and rural development. The chief significance of 
the pattern of outlay is that it will create a substantial amount of 
productive equipment in both the public and the private sectors, and 
thus make a more rapid development ible in future. It is estimated 
that nearly 60 per cent. of the planned outlay will result directly in the 
creation of productive capital in the ownership of the Central Govern- 
ment and state governments, mainly in respect of irrigation and power, 
transport and communications, and industry. The remaining 40 per 
cent. will partly add to productive equipment in the private sector. } 


Additions to the Draft Outline 


The programmes introduced in the field of agriculture and community 
development that did not appear in the draft outline include a provision 
of Rs. 900 million for community-development projects, and Rs. 300 
million for minor irrigation projects. In the sphere of industry, in 
addition to provision for an integrated steel plant, Rs. 500 million have 
been allotted for the further expansion of basic industries, including the 
manufacture of heavy electric equipment and fertilisers, and for organ- 
ising the increased transport facilities required for the development 
of industry and mines. The plan gives special importance to the develop- 
ment of small-scale and cottage industries and the Central Govern- 
ment’s programme in this respect has been expanded from Rs. 50 million 
to Rs. 150 million. Important additions have also been made in respect 
of social service programmes. 


Objectives 


In appraising the results of the plan, particularly with reference to 
agriculture and manufacturing industries, the development programme 
in the public sector cannot be separated from the effort that is likely to be 
forthcoming from the private sector. The expected results of the develop- 
ment programme in terms of certain selected targets in 1955-56, as 
compared with 1950-51, are given below. 

It will be noted from table II that in 1955-56, as compared with 
1950-51, agricultural production is expected to increase as follows: 
food grains by almost 17 per cent., cotton by over 42 per cent., jute by 
63 per cent., sugar cane by about 13 per cent. and oil seeds by 8 per cent. 
268 The addition that the plan is expected to make to productive capital is indicated 
by the following estimates: (i) outlay which will add to the stock of productive capital 
owned by the Central Government and state governments, Rs. 11,990 million; (ii) outlay 
which will contribute to building up productive capital in the private sector : (a) expendi- 
ture on agriculture and rural development (excluding community projects and provision 
for scarcity-affected areas), Rs. 2,440 million; (6) loans for transport and industry, 
Rs. 470 million; (c) provision for stimulating local development (community projects and 
local works) Rs. 1,050 million ; (iii) outlay on social capital, Rs. 4,250 million ; (iv) outlay 
unclassified above (including provision for scarcity-affected areas), Rs. 490 million. 
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TABLE II: DEVELOPMENT TARGETS OF THE PLAN 
Item 1950-51 1955-56 
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Overseas (thousand G.R. T.) 

Roads : 
National highways (thousand miles) 
State roads (thousand miles) 


Education 8 


Pupils in— 
schools (100,000) . 187.9 
Junior basic schools (100,000) . 52.8 
schools (100,000) . 57.8 
Industrial schools (thousands) . : 21.8 
Other technical and vocational training schools (thou- 
43.6 


117.2 


1,615.0 
5,840.0 


69.1 
211.1 
112.5 

20.7 

40.5 
514.0 
975.0 
27.3 35.8 

















Source: GOVERNMENT OF InDIA PLanninc Commission : The First Five Year Plan, People’s Edition, 
pp. 38-42, 

1 Including gram and pulses. Output in 1949-50 (used as the base for fixing the target for 1955-56) was 
54.0 million tons. 

2 Targets for industry include both private and public sectors. 

8 These estimates do not cover (except in respect of industrial schools) Hyderabad, Rajasthan, Ajmer 
and Vindhya Pradesh. In some cases data for a few states (e.g., Uttar Pradesh, in respect of primary schools, 
ates SS See ee ee ee are also not covered in these estimates. 

illage councils. 

5 The estimates exclude data for Punjab, Orissa, Hyderabad, Pepsu (Punjab and East Punjab 
States Union) and most of the “ Part C ” states (see footnote to table III, p. 193). 
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At the termination of the five-year pores, major irrigation and power 
projects are expected to bring an additional area of 8.5 million acres 
under irrigation and to generate 1.08 million kW of additional power. 
After the completion and full development of these projects the total 
addition to the area irrigated is estimated to be 16.9 million acres and 
the additional power 1.46 million kW. In addition it is estimated that 
minor irrigation projects will help to irrigate another 11.2 million acres, 
and private electricity undertakings will add 166,000 kW to electric 
wer. 
os In the industrial sector the progaction of pig-iron is expected to 
increase by 310,000 tons and of finished steel by 390,000 tons. By the 
end of the plan India will be producing 150 locomotives a year, ost 
the entire annual replacement requirements of Indian railways. The 
production of fertilisers is expected to increase by 528,000 tons, of 
cement by 2.1 million tons, and of cloth by 1,872 million yards. 

As a result of the expansion of educational facilities during the 
period of the plan the number of pupils attending primary, junior basic, 
secondary, and technical and vocational (other than industrial) schools 
is expected to increase by 24, 82, 31 and 63 per cent. respectively. The 
increase in hospital beds and dispensaries will be slightly over 10 per cent. 


Land Policy 


The agricultural programme lies at the very centre of the plan and 
the future of land ownership is one of the basic issues involved, as it 
affects the entire socio-economic structure of the country. The authors 
of the plan maintain that the land policy should be such as will reduce 
disparities in wealth and income, eliminate exploitation, provide security 
for tenant and worker and promise equality of status and opportunity 
to different sections of the rural population. Proposals for land reform 
are made with reference to the principal interests involved, namely, 
intermediaries, large owners, lt oe middle owners, tenants and 
landless workers. ft is proposed, furthermore, that the Central Govern- 
ment and the states work out the stages in which land reforms are to 


be carried out. 
Community Development Programme 


The plan seeks to initiate the process of transformation of the 
social and economic life of rural India through the community develop- 
ment programme which was launched in 1952 and covered a population 
of about 15 million. Each community project covers approximately 
300 villages, with a total area of about 450-500 square miles, a cultivated 
area of about 150,000 acres and a population of about 200,000. The 
project area is divided into three development blocks, each consisting 
of about 100 villages and a population of about 60,000-70,000, and each 
development block is in turn divided into groups of five villages. The 
main types of activities undertaken in a community project are agricul- 
tural and related matters; communications ; ciaaiaion ; health; 
supplementary employment ; housing ; training ; social welfare. 


FINANCING OF THE PLAN 


The authors of the "vee emphasise that, as there is one single pool 


of investable resources from which both the private and public sectors 
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have to draw, the problem is not only to find resources for the public 
sector but to enlarge progressively the size of the common pool and to 
ensure that the available total is allocated between the two sectors in 
terms of agreed priorities. 

It is estimated that out of a total outlay of Rs. 20,690 million about 
Rs. 7,380 million will be available out of savings from the current revenues, 
and about Rs. 5,200 million out of private savings (loans, small savings, 
deposits, etc.). In addition, there is the external assistance already 
received from the International Bank and several countries, including 
the United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, amounting 
so far to Rs. 1,560 million. The gap of Rs. 6,550 million, however, 
will have to be met from further external resources or, in the 
absence of such a possibility, through additional measures of internal 
taxation and borrowing and through deficit financing. The Government 
can draw upon its sterling balances to the extent of Rs. 2,900 million. 
The authors of the plan admit that if the necessary external assistance 
is not forthcoming some marginal adjustments will have to be made, 
but a planned outlay of about Rs. 20,690 million will have to be main- 
tained in order to lay the foundation for more rapid development in the 


future. 
Distribution of Outlay Between the Centre and the States 


The development projects of the states included in the plan were 
drawn up in consultation with the state governments concerned and 
on the basis of estimates onpraes, by them regarding the revenue expen- 
diture during the period of the ra Table III indicates the outlay 
of the Central Government and the states governments (excluding 


Jammu and Kashmir) under the plan. 


TABLE III: DISTRIBUTION OF OUTLAY 
BETWEEN THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT AND THE STATES 


(millions of rupees) 











Agriculture and community deve- 
lopment 1,863 | 1,273 376 87 
Irrigation and power 2,659 | 2,061 815 35 
Transport and communications . . 4,095 565 174 88 
Industry 1,467 179 71 5 
Social services, including rehabilita- 
tion 1,914 1,923 289 | 104 
407 100 7 — 


12,405 | 6,101 | 1,732 | 319 


























Source : GOVERNMENT OF Inp1A PLanninc Commission : The First Five Year Plan—A Summary, p. 26, 

1“ Part A” states : Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal; “ Part B” states: Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, a 
Punjab and East Punjab States Union, Rajasth Saurashtra, Travancore-Cochin ; 
“Part C” states: Ajmer, Bhopal, Bilaspur, g, Himachal Pradesh, Kutch, 
Manipur, Tripura, Vindhya Pradesh. 
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It will be seen from table III that the expenditure by the Central 
Government (including railways) amounts to Rs. 12,405 million ; by 
“Part A” states, Rs. 6,101 million; by “ Part B” states, Rs. 1,732 
million ; and by “ Part C” states, Rs. 319 million. The state of Jammu 
and Kashmir will invest Rs. 130 million. 


EFFECT ON INCOME AND CAPITAL FORMATION 


The Planning Commission emphasises that in view of the particularly 
low income per head in India? the objective of planning must be to 
increase it substantially, and if ible double it, as early as possible. 
In this respect three important factors have been taken into considera- 
tion. They are: (i) the population growth at the rate of 1.25 per cent. 
per annum ; (ii) the relation between investment and output ; and (iii) 
the proportion of the increase in national output that can be devoted 
to investment. Capital formation is estimated in the plan to rise by 
about 20 per cent. of the additional national income each year.* The 
internal resources thus available will, to some extent, be supplemented 
by external resources. By 1955-56, national income is expected to 
increase to about Rs. 100,000 million, i.e., by about 11 per cent. If, 
from 1956-57 onwards, investment is increased each year by about 
50 per cent. of the additional output, it would be possible to double 
income per head in about 27 years. 


EFFECT ON EMPLOYMENT 


A substantial increase in the volume of employment both in urban 
and rural centres is a major consideration in the plan. In spite of the 
numerous difficulties in the way of making a quantitative assessment 
of the effect of the plan on employment, the Planning Commission has 
attempted to make a rough estimate. Thus it is estimated that annual 
additional employment opportunities created in certain important 
sectors will be: industry, including small-scale industries, 400,000 ; 
major irrigation and power projects, 750,000 ; agriculture, 2,300,000 ; 
building and construction, 100,000 ; roads, 200,000 ; and cottage indus- 
tries, 2,000,000. In addition, cottage industries are expected to provide 
fuller employment for 3,600,000 persons. An increase in employment 
is also envisaged in the tertiary sector of the economy and local public 
works, but it has not been found possible to estimate it. 


LABouR POoLicy 


The plan states that labour problems should be approached from 
two angles : the welfare of the working class and the country’s economic 
stability and progress. It maintains that, besides the satisfaction of 
basic needs for food, clothing and shelter, a worker should enjoy improved 


1 According to the Statistical Office of the United Nations, income per head in U.S. 
dollars in 1949 was 57 in India, 100 in Japan, 773 in the United Kingdom, 849 in Switzer- 
land, 587 in Norway, and 1,453 in the United States. See National and Per Capita Incomes 
of Seventy Countries, 1949 (Statistical Papers, Series E, No. 1, New York, 1950). 

2 In 1950-51 India’s national income was approximately Rs. 90,000 million, and it is 
estimated that if 67 per cent. of the additional income can be ploughed back annually 
into investment, income per head can be doubled (an increase of aggregate national income 
by 160 per cent.) in 22 years. This, however, is too high a rate of saving for the economy. 
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health services, wider provision of social security, better educational 
opportunities and increased recreational and cultural facilities. He 
should have freedom to organise and adopt lawful means to promote 
his rights and interests and, if nec , have access to im ial 
machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes. Most of these 
rights have been recognised in India and have found a place in the 


Constitution. 
The plan also makes recommendations concerning industrial relations, 


wages and social policy, working conditions, employment and training, 
productivity and housing. 


Agricultural Workers 


In respect of landless agricultural workers, who, together with their 
dependants, constitute about 18 per cent. of persons engaged in agricul- 
ture}, the Commission has made certain specific recommendations. 
These include the grant of occupancy rights in house sites, support of 
the movement for gifts of land to the landless *, and the promotion of 


co-operatives of different types. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PLAN 


In the last New Year’s message to the nation, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
stated that the plan was essentially a programme of work, and invited 
his countrymen to share in the challenging enterprise of building a new 
India. 

Machinery for Co-operation 


The implementation of the plan calls for nation-wide co-operation 
among public authorities at various levels, as well as, among these 
authorities, voluntary social service agencies, and the le themselves. 
With this end in view the Government of India established a National 


Development Council in August 1952. Recently two important public 
agencies were organised, the Bharat Sevak Samaj and the National 
Advisory Committee for Public Co-operation. 

The National Development Council consists of the Prime Minister 
of India, the chief Ministers of all states and the members of the Plan- 
ning Commission. It will review the working of the plan from time to 
time, consider important questions of social and economic policy affecting 

i 


national development, and recommend measures for the achievement 
of the aims and targets set out in the plan, including measures for 
securing the active co-operation of the people and for improving the 
efficiency of the administrative services.* 


1 According to the census of 1951, out of a total rural population of 295 million, 249 
million were engaged in agriculture. 

2? The Bhoodan Yajna (land-gift movement) launched by Acharya Vinoba Buave, a 
disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, aims at securing land for the landless through voluntary 
donations. See M. L. Dantwata: “Land Reforms in India”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1952, p. 436. By the end of January 1953 500,000 
acres of land had been received and distributed (speech by Vinoba Bhave, reported in 
Sarvodaya, published monthly by the Akhila Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh, Vol. 2, No. 9, 
p. 198). The target is to secure 2.5 million acres of land by the end of March 1954, A 
14-member committee, with Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of the Indian Union, 
as Chairman, and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister, as a member, was set up 
on 27 March to give official encouragement to the movement. 


°Cf. The Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 19 Aug. 1952. 
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The Bharat Sevak Samaj is a non-political and non-official national 
organisation for the promotion of work for the improvement of living 
conditions in the villages. Apart from oe in the development 
of existing voluntary organisations, the principal functions of the aj 
are (i) to find and develop avenues of voluntary service for the people 
of the country ; and (ii) to draw out the available unused time, energy 
and other resources of the people and direct them into various fields 
of social and economic activity. 

The National Advisory Committee, which is representative of differ- 
ent sections of opinion in the country, will assess and review the pro- 
gramme of public co-cperation for the implementation of the plan, 
keep the Planning Commission informed concerning the progress of such 
co-operation and advise the Central Board of the Bharat Sevak Samaj 
on matters of policy and programme relating to public co-operation. 


Budgetary Provisions 


Provisions for capital expenditure on development in the Government 
of India budgets have followed broadly the pattern suggested by the 
Planning Commission. During the first two years of the plan (1951-53), 
the Government of India and the state governments provided roughly 
Rs. 6,000 million, divided equally among them, out of a total outlay of 
Rs. 20,690 million. The central budget for 1953-54 has provided roughly 
Rs. 2,250 million for development expenditure, exclusive of assistance 
for the state plans. If the level of Government expenditure during 
1952-53 were maintained in 1953-54, the total expenditure on develop- 
ment projects by March 1954 would amount to about Rs. 10,000 million, 
ety a balance of the same order for the following two years of the 
plan. 


Foreign Investment 


It is commonly recognised that India needs to mp, foreign capital 
if industry is to expand at a sufficiently rapid rate to absorb an oe 
oye of the annual increase in the labour force.? In April 195 

r. Chintaman Deshmukh, the Finance Minister of the Government of 
India, stated that “ in the present state of development of the count 
it is all to the good to attract as much foreign capital as possible if 
this does not involve any conditions injurious to the economic develo 
ment of the country or its established industries ”. He added that the 
policy laid down by the Government in April 1948 * governing the 
utilisation of foreign capital had been fait y implemented. The plan 
points out that certain assurances as to non-discrimination, reasonable 
facilities for the transfer of profits and repatriation of capital and of fair 
and equitable compensation in the event of nationalisation have already 
been given on behalf of the Government. It maintains, however, that 
, a oe of the Government of India Finance Minister in his speech on the budget 
or - 4. 

2? The annual increase in the labour force in India is estimated at 1.6 million persons 
(see the Eastern Economist, Vol. XIX, No. 17, 24 Oct. 1952, p. 663) and under the plan 
industry, including small-scale industry as indicated above, is expected to create additional 
employment opportunities for 400,000 persons annually. 

3 India News (published by the Office of the Government of India High Commissioner 
in London), 12 Apr. 1952. 

* Cf. the Resolution of the Ministry of Industry and Supply of the Government of 
India, Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 6 Apr. 1948, pp. 533-538. 
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foreign investment coming into India must be canalised into fields of 
high priority. And the broad principle to be followed is to permit foreign 
investment in im pra where new lines of production are to be developed 
or where special types of experience and technical skill are required, or 
where the volume of domestic production is small in relation to demand 
and there is no reasonable expectation of the indigenous industry being 
able to expand at the desired rate. With a view to ensuring the fulfil- 
ment of such a policy, agreements for joint participation between 
foreign and Indian concerns are to be subject to the approval of 
the Government. 


THE RESPONSE TO THE PLAN 


The plan has aroused considerable enthusiasm in the country. 
Numerous national bodies, including employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions, have reacted very favourably to it. 

The 58th Session of the Indian National Congress, which was held at 
Nanalnagar (Hyderabad) on 17-18 January 1953, adopted a resolution 


pledging its support of the plan.* 
Employers’ Organisations 


The plan, which places major emphasis on agriculture, irrigation and 
power, communication, and social services (comprising 85 per cent. of the 
total outlay) does not visualise any large-scale extension of State activi- 
ties in the industrial sector, which, consequently, is left largely to private 
enterprise. Mr. A. C. Innes, President of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, welcomed the plan, since private enterprise, which had 
suffered from a feeling of uncertainty in the past few years, had been 
allowed a place under it.? The Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry appreciated the important role assigned to private 
enterprise under the plan and pleiged the full co-operation of the 
business community in achieving the targets established for the private 
sector.* Mr. V. Chandavarkar, ident of the Employers’ Federation 
of India also assured the Government of the employers’ support. On 
the other hand, Sir M. Visvesvaraya criticised the plan for not giving 
industries “ the importance and priority needed to promote the economic 
strength of the country ”.® 


Workers’ Organisations 


The Indian National Trade Union Congress adopted a resolution 
describing the plan as “ an outstanding landmark in the historic task 
of the nation towards all-round development of the country and progress 


and prosperity of the people”. It agreed with the view that in =? 
circumstances private enterprise has a place in the task of nation 


1 Times of India (Bombay), 16 Jan. 1953. 

2 Address at a general meeting of the Chambers held in Calcutta on 15 December 
1952 (The Statesman (Calcutta), 16 and 17 Dec. 1952). 

3A resolution adopted at the 26th annual meeting of the Federation held in New 
Delhi on 8 March 1953 (ébid., 16 Mar. 1953). 

“ Address to the annual general meeting of the Federation held at Bombay on 22 De- 
cember 1952 (Times of India, 24 Dec. 1952). 

5 Presidential address to the 13th annual session of the All-India Manufacturers’ 
Organisation (The Statesman, 16 Mar. 1953). 
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development, provided that it is effectively controlled. The Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha? assured the Government of its co-operation in the 
implementation of the plan and urged it to take ap oe measures 
for associating organised labour at all levels with the machinery set up 
for executing it. On the other hand Mr. S. A. Dange, General Secretary 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress stated that “ the very economy 
of the plan and its mechanics of execution . . . show that it is not 
intended or executed to solve the problems of the workers or the 


peasants or the people in general ”.* 


ACHIEVEMENTS UNDER THE PLAN 


The plan, which has entered its third Fas has weer some 
encouraging achievements to its credit. The Tilaiya Dam, which stores 
some 14, million cubic feet of water, and the Bakara thermal power 
station, two of the multi-purpose schemes of the Damodar Valley Cor- 
poration, were inaugurated on 21 February 1953.5 

According to the Government of India Ministry of Production, set 
2 in May 1952, considerable progress has been made during the year 
1952-53 in various industrial and development projects under the 
Central Government. The Sindri Fertilising Factory, which started 
work in March 1952, is producing on the average 965 tons a day (against 
a target of 1,000 tons a day) and produced a total of 231,590 tons by the 
end of February 1953. The Scindia Shipyard at Visakhapatnam, in 
which the Government of India holds a two-thirds interest, completed 
the construction of three ships (8,000 D.W.T.) in 1952, and had two 
vessels of similar tonnage under construction. Considerable progress 
is reported in the manufacture of instruments and machine tools. A dry- 
core cable factory is expected to start production in June 1953 ; both a 
penicillin factory, which will produce 3,600 billion units a year to begin 
with, anda D.D.T. factory, with a capacity of 700 tonsa year, are expected 
to start production before the end of the year.® 

According to the Indian Finance Minister, the people’s participation 
in the community development projects has been beyond expectations. 
Scores of miles of village roads have been built, co-operative societies 
and panchayats (village councils) formed, and agricultural services 
organised.’ 


EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 


External assistance, both financial and technical, has helped India 
considerably in the implementation of the plan. Up to the middle of 
February 1953 the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 


1 At the fifth annual session held at Modinagar (U.P.) on 27-28 Dec. 1952 ; see INDIAN 
NATIONAL TRADE Union Concress: A Brief Review of the Fifth Annual Session, pp. 26-27. 

2 One of the three principal national federations of trade unions in India. 

® Resolutions adopted by the third convention of the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, held at 
Bombay on 28-30 Apr. 1952. 

* Secretary General’s Report to a special convention of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress held at Calcutta on 24-25 May 1952; see Trade Union Record (Organ of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress), Vol. 10, No. 6, Jan.-June 1952. 

~ § The Hindu (Madras), 22 Feb. 1953. 

® The Statesman, 24 Mar. 1953. 

7 OFFICE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA HiGH CoMMISSIONER IN Lonpon: India 
News, 14 Mar. 1953. 
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ment loaned to India a total of $109.8 million. Economic assistance 
received from the United States under the Indo-U.S. Technical Co- 
operation Agreement during 1952 amounted to $88.35 million. During 
1951 India also received from the Government of the United States 
a loan of $190 million for the purchase of 2 million tons of food grain 
from that country. Furthermore, financial aid expected from the Ford 
Foundation for the rural development eg is estimated at 
$1.2 million. Under the United States Point Four Program a total 
of 71 experts had been received in India and 82 Indians had been sent 
to the United States for training up to the middle of February 1953. 

Under the Colombo Plan economic and technical assistance has also 
been received from the member countries. The contribution from 
Australia for the year ending 30 June 1952 was £2 million, and Canada’s 
contribution for the year ending 30 June 1953 was {15 million. The 
contribution of the Government of New Zealand amounted to £250,000 
in 1952. 

The Government of Norway has agreed to provide an initial amount 
of 10 million Norwegian crowns (about Rs. 6.7 million) for the economic 
development of the country. 

The United Nations, together with its specialised agencies, F.A.O., 
I.L.O., I.C.A.0., U.N.E.S.C.O., and W.H.O., provided up to 1 November 
1952 a total of 69 experts and training facilities abroad for 61 Indians. * 

The continuation of external assistance, both financial and technical, 
is necessary for a rapid development of the country ; financial assistance 
will relieve the strain on its economy and technical assistance will help 
in building the necessary technical and skilled personnel. 


The Five-Year Plan, which Prime Minister Nehru described as 
“modest, but with far-reaching consequences”, initiates in India a 
comprehensive process of planned economic development with the 
purpose of raising progressively the living standards of the people. It 
is an event of great significance as it represents an organised national 
effort to deal with multifarious problems involved in increasing produc- 
tion and assuring its equitable distribution in a country with an under- 
developed economy, an old socio-economic order and very low income 
per head of population. 

The successful implementation of the plan will lay the foundation 
for faster economic development in the future, and this depends on the 
wholehearted co-operation of the people in every phase and the avail- 
ability of finance. It is evident that the people are lescuting increasingly 
aware of their responsibility in this matter. With respect to finance, 
however, the internal resources of the country are not likely to provide 
a sufficiently rapid rate of investment, and financial assistance from 
abroad woul be most helpful. 


1 Ibid., 14 Feb, 1953. 
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Apathy and the Democratic Process in Unions 


It is difficult to discover whether the author of The Government of 
British Trade Unions* intended to praise the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union or to condemn it. He describes his study as “ an 
investigation of apathy and the democratic process in the government 
of a British trade union ”, and explains that he selected the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union for study because of its size, because it 
faces problems similar to those of other unions, but magnified, and 
because he was able to become a member. Mr. Goldstein found that 
in this Union “a well-designed structure has been created in which a 
large degree of decentralisation, devised to satisfy the dual loyalty of 
the membership [i.e., loyalty to a trade and loyalty to a district] is 
balanced by centralisation, which efficiency and the extent of combina- 
tion and concentration in British industry made essential”. He affirms 
that “ the government of the Union is that of a representative demo- 
cracy ” and that its constitution “ provides ample opportunity for the 
rank and file member to pepe in its activities and in the formula- 
tion of its policy”. He adds, however, that the success of its system 
of representation depends upon a high degree of membership participa- 
tion at branch level, and that it is therefore essential to “ look inside ” 
the Union to determine to what extent the members in fact participate 
in its activities. In the end he arrives at the conclusion that the Union 
is “an oligarchy at every level of its structure, failing to elicit the 
active participation of its members ”. 

The existence of apathy in trade unions, as in other democratic 
organisations, is well known; Mr. Goldstein has attempted to show 
the extent of this apathy in one particular union. He produces detailed 
figures on such matters as attendance at the Union’s branch meetings 
and participation in Union elections, but it may be doubted whether 
the labour of assembling all these figures was justified except as an 
academic exercise ; a less detailed treatment of the subject would have 
sufficed. However, his book gives a useful description of how the Union 
works. 

The chapter on the turnover of the Union’s membership is one of 
the most interesting. Mr. Goldstein argues that a high degree of member 
turnover necessarily creates apathy and he suggests that the Union 
should redirect its energies from the task of getting new members to 


1 Joseph GoLpsTEIN : The Government of British Trade Unions. A Study of Apathy and 
the Democratic Process in the Transport and General Workers’ Union. Foreword by 
Arthur Deakin. London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1952. 300 pp. 25s. 
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that of making those already members into active trade union citizens. 
To which the reply would no doubt be given that both tasks must be 
carried out at the same time. 

Interesting also is the chapter on Union elections in relation to 
membership participation. In this chapter Mr. Goldstein points out 
that the Union’s journal is simply an official publication presenting 
official policy from an official point of view, that there is no space 
available for letters to the editor, and that no column is provided for 
criticism of Union policy “or those responsible for it”. A trade union 
journal, however, is the union’s official organ ; it is meant primarily 
to provide the members with information on the union’s activities and 
to carry statements and articles explaining the union’s policy. It would 
be interesting to know what proportion of trade union journals publish 
the kind of critical material which Mr. Goldstein would like to see. 

An inquiry in other unions would have revealed a state of affairs very 
similar to that which Mr. Goldstein found in the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, though with differences of detail. Mr. Goldstein has 
little new to say about the reasons for the apathy and is not very helpful 
in — to the possible remedies. His book shows that the Transport 
and Ger.eral Workers’ Union has itself realised the dangers of apathy 
and is making serious efforts to combat it. One of its means of doing 
this is the education scheme. Mr. Goldstein is critical of the scheme, 
though he points out that it offers numerous facilities to the member- 
ship. It would seem, however, that he has two things in mind—the 
work of propaganda, designed to induce new members to join, and the 
work of encouraging the members to study, to reflect and to become 
better informed. It is a well known fact that educational activities of 
the latter kind are taken up by only a minority of the members of any 
trade union. 

While many of the facts given by Mr. Goldstein are useful, some of 
his judgments are open to argument. He has a tendency to blame the 
Union officials and the Union machine for shortcomings which are the 
personal responsibility of the individual members. He is severe in his 
criticism of the functioning of the Union when, on his own showing, 
it is no less democratic than, say, the other organisations of the Britis 
labour movement. In democratic institutions it is important to distin- 
guish between the active members and those who for most of the time 
are simply adherents. Democracy implies not only participation but 
also government by consent. The active interest of the whole member- 
ship 1s aroused only in exceptional circumstances, so that it is usually 
left to the keenest and most conscientious members to keep the organisa- 
tion 1 going. But an organisation may be none the less democratic for that. 

r. Goldstein would have given his readers a still better insight into 
the Union’s problems if he had brought out more clearly the historical 
reasons for which the Union’s Constitution and methods of government 
were adopted. The Union was formed by an amalgamation of 14 unions 
representing dockers, road transport workers and others, and it has 
grown not only by enrolling new members directly but also by subsequent 
amalgamations which have resulted in the absorption of a large number 
of other organisations in addition to the original 14. The Union’s machin- 
ery had to ensure that members from a great variety of industries, 
many of them with rights acquired in their old organisations, should 
have a sufficient measure of self-government to be able to deal with 
their trade interests and that no section of the membership should be 
able to dominate any of the others. In providing for this trade autonomy 
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it was nevertheless necessary to ensure that the members would remain 
united in the one Union and that the strength of the whole would be at 
the disposal of every section. The manner in which the Union fulfils 
these requirements is one of the tests to be applied to the “ democratic 
rocess ”. 
’ Many of the problems dealt with in this book are of special difficulty 
simply because of the Union’s great size. This is the age of large 
organisations, of great industrial units, of huge state corporations, of 
large-scale central and local government activity. In this situation the 
individual seems small and insignificant. The problems arising out of 
this state of affairs confront the member of a large trade union no less 
than the citizen in his relation to industry and the State. In seeking 
remedies for these problems it is necessary to bear in mind how and why 
they arise. 

One last reflection is suggested by Mr. Goldstein’s book. A trade 
union must reconcile its desire for democratic practices with its need 
for strength and efficiency. At bottom a trade union is an organisation 
for the protection of its members. In its defence of their interests it 
must be not only democratic but effective. While providing safeguards 
for the rights and opinions of individuals, a union needs to promote 
unity of purpose and a sense of solidarity, and it must aim at developing 
the power to take effective action and the ability to stand firm in 
moments of crisis. The task of ensuring that democratic methods produce 
efficiency in action is one of the great problems of our present-day 
society. 

John PRICE. 


Publications of the I.L.0. 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 36: Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour. 
Geneva, 1953. 621 pp. $3.75; 22s. 6d. 


Prepared by the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour for submission 
to the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations and the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, this report forms Supplement 
No. 13 in the Official Records of the 16th Session of the Economic and 
easier Council as well as No. 36 of the I.L.O. Studies and Reports (New 

eries). 

The Committee was established in response to a resolution adopted on 
19 March 1951 by the Economic and Social Council, which invited the co- 
operation of the International Labour Organisation in the establishment of 
an ad hoc committee of not more than five independent members, to be 
appointed jointly by the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the 
Director-General of the International Labour Office, for the purpose of 
studying the nature and extent of the problem raised by the existence 
in the world of systems of forced or “ corrective labour” which are “ em- 
ployed as a means of political coercion or punishment for holding or express- 
ing political views’ and which are “on such a scale as to constitute an 
important element in the economy of a given country ”, by examining the 
texts of laws and regulations and their application and, if the Committee 
thought fit, by taking additional evidence into consideration. 

The Committee first set out to obtain information, and for this purpose it 
asked for the assistance of all governments and of non-governmental 
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associations and private individuals ; the second stage of its work wasa study, 
on the basis of the information received, “ of the alleged existence of forced 
labour and, if it were found to exist, of its nature and extent”. The informa- 
tion it received came se from the following sources : (a) the replies 
of 48 governments ; (b) allegations and replies to allegations made during 
the debates on forced labour in the Economic and Social Council, together 
with documentation relating to these allegations ; (c) further allegations, 
documentary material and information submitted by organisations and 
individuals ; (d) documentation (primarily laws and regulations) relating 
to and supplementing the information under (b) and (c). 

After a preliminary study of this information the Committee decided to 
confine its detailed study to those countries (or territories) concerning which 
allegations re; ing the existence of forced labour had been made and in 
respect of which sufficient documentation (particularly laws and regulations) 
was available. 

These countries numbered 24. The conclusions of the Committee con- 
cerning the allegations made against each of these countries are set forth in 
the report and are followed by general observations of the Committee on the 
existence in the world of systems of forced labour. Appended to the report 
are a historical survey of international action concerning forced labour, 
the text of the questionnaire submitted to governments and a su of 
the replies received, and a summary of the allegations made against each of 
the countries concerned, together with the relevant material available to 
the Committee and the comments of the governments of those countries. 

The Committee states in its general conclusions that the inquiry has 
revealed the existence in the world of two principal systems of forced labour, 
the first being employed as a means of political coercion or punishment for 
holding or expressing political views, the second being employed for im- 
portant economic purposes. A system of forced labour as a means of political 
coercion was found to be established in certain countries, to be probably in 
existence in several other countries, and to be possible of establi ent in 
others. The Committee also found that the systems of forced labour as a 
means of political coercion are applied with varying degrees of intensity 
in a number of countries, and has observed “ in the trend of the laws and the 
aims and purposes of legislative enactments and administrative practices a 
tendency for countries which have less severe systems to approximate them to 
the more severe described above”. The Committee therefore appeals to 
all governments concerned to re-examine their laws and administrative 
practices in the light of present conditions and the increasing desire of the 
peoples of the world “ to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights [and] 
in the dignity and worth of the human person ”’. 

While less seriously jeopardising the fundamental rights of the human 
person, the report continues, systems of forced labour for economic purposes 
are no less a violation of the Charter of the United Nations and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Although such systems may be found in 
pacacsiiggy ) sy of the world, their nature and scope are not everywhere the 
same. ese systems—still found to exist in some countries or territories 
where a large indigenous population lives side by side with a population of 
another origin—most often result from a combination of various practices or 
institutions affecting only the indigenous populations, and involving direct or 
indirect compulsion to work, such as compulsory labour properly so-called, 
various coercive methods of recruiting, the infliction of heavy penalties for 
breaches of contracts of employment, the abusive use of vagrancy legislation, 
restrictions on freedom of movement, restrictions on the possession and use 
of land, and other similar measures. 

The Committee recognises the efforts of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to bring about the abolition of such practices and refers to the Conven- 
tions 1 and Recommendations adopted that have shown the way of advance. 


1The Forced Labour Convention, 1930; the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Con- 
vention, 1936; the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939 ; 
and the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939. 
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It states that the investigation has revealed that “ many of the countries 
concerned have ratified these Conventions and accepted the Recommenda- 
tions, and in several of these countries or territories progress is commendable 
inasmuch as many of these practices have either been eliminated or are 

dually declining. But progress has not been as rapid elsewhere.” The 
Connmnittes recommends that all governments concerned that have not yet 
ratified the Convention should do so as early as possible, and that those 
governments that have ratified the Conventions with certain limitations 
should consider the advisability of withdrawing such limitations. The 
Committee also refers to the review undertaken by the International Labour 
Office, at the instance of the Governing Body, of the position in different 
countries relating to penal sanctions for breach of contract of employment 
by indigenous workers and finds the review “ particularly opportune and 
necessary ”’.1 

The Committee found, however, that “ while the forms of forced labour 
contemplated in the Conventions of the International Labour Organisation 
were virtually in relation to ‘ indigenous ’ inhabitants of dependent territories 
the systems of forced labour for economic purposes found to exist in some 
fully self-governing countries (where there is no ‘ indigenous’ population) 
raise new problems and call for action either by the countries concerned or 
at the international level. Such systems of forced labour affecting the 
working population of fully self-governing countries result from various 
general measures involving compulsion in the recruitment, mobilisation or 
direction of labour.” The Committee found that these measures, taken in 
conjunction with other restrictions on the freedom of employment and 
stringent rules of labour discipline—coupled with severe penalties for any 
failure to observe them—go beyond the “general obligation to work” 
embodied in several modern Constitutions, as well as the “ normal civic 
obligations’ and “emergency” regulations contemplated in the Forced 
Labour Convention, 1930. They often deprive the individual of the free 
choice of employment and freedom of movement, and in this and other ways 
are contrary to the principles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
In view of these findings, the Committee is of the opinion that the problems 
of compulsory labour, labour recruiting, the length of contracts of employ- 
ment and penal sanctions for breaches of such contracts, which the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation has so far considered mainly in connection with 
indigenous workers, should now be examined also in connection with workers 
in fully self-governing countries. 


Other Documents. 


Seventh Report of the International Labour Organisation to the United Nations. 
Submitted in pursuance of Article V, paragraph 2 (a), of the Agreement 
between the United Nations and the International Labour Organisation 
signed on 30 May 1946. Geneva, 1953. v+444 pp. $2.50; 15s. 

This account of I.L.O. activities begins with an account of the main 
emphases and shifts of emphasis in the work of the Organisation ; the various 
fields of its activity are surveyed, and its work in these fields is related to 
its basic objective—the improvement of living standards throughout the 
world, and particularly in jenna ay areas, where living standards are 
lowest. The report then summarises the regional and operational activities 
of the Organisation and its work on behalf of particular categories of workers. 
There is a special chapter on the effectiveness of international labour stan- 
dards, and the concluding chapter deals with the co-ordination of the work 
of the I.L.O. with that of other international organisations. 

The appendices include the recent reports of the Governing Body com- 
mittee on freedom of association ; the texts of the Conventions and Recom- 


1 The subject of penal sanctions for breaches of contract of employment has been 
placed on the agenda of the 37th Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 
1954). See international Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 1, July 1953, p. 89, for a note 
on the report prepared for the Conference. 
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mendations * + by the International Labour Conference at its 35th 
Session (1952) ; the conclusions of the meeting of anne on productivity in 
manufacturing industries and those of the meeting of experts on the preven- 
tion and suppression of dust in mining, tunnelling and quarrying, and a 
list of I.L.O. technical assistance projects by region and by country, with 
information on the stage reached in each project. 


Other Publications 


General. 


Aaron, Daniel (editor). America in Crisis : Fourteen Crucial —— in 
American History. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. xiv+363 pp. $4. 


Cuina HanpBookK EprrorIAL Boarp. China Handbook, 1952-53. Taipei, 
Taiwan, China Publishing Co., 1952. x-+632 pp. 


Douctas, Paul H. Ethics in Government. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1952. ix+114 pp. $2.25. 


ELLENBERGER, Victor. La fin tragique des Bushmen: les derniers hommes 
vivants de l’dge de la pierre. Paris, Amiot Dumont, 1953. 264 pp. 


ForEMAN, Grant. Indian Removal: the Emigration of the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Indians. Norman, University of O oma Press, 1953. 415 pp. 


HoLianpD, William L. (editor). Asian Nationalism and the West. Contribu- 
tions by George McT. Kauin, Philippe Devitters, T. H. Sitcock and 
Ungku Aziz. A Symposium Based on Documents and Reports of the 
Eleventh Conference, Institute of Pacific Relations. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. viii+449 pp. 


INSTITUTE OF PaciFic RELATIONS. The Colonial Period in Southeast Asia. 
An Historical Sketch. By Victor PurcELtL. New York, 1953. 65 pp. 


SAcHER, Harry. Israel: The Establishment of a State. London, George 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1952. xi+332 pp. 25s. 


TuRNER, Arthur C. Bulwark of the West: Implications and Problems of 
N.A.T.O. Contemporary Affairs, No. 24. Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 
for the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1953. v+106 pp. 


ZiscHKA, Anton. Afrique, complément de l'Europe. Translated from the 


German, Afrika, Europas Gemeinschaftsaufgabe Nr. 1, by Christine 
CroIzaRD. Paris, Robert Laffont, 1952. 287 pp. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


ASSOCIATION FRANCAISE POUR L’ACCROISSEMENT DE LA PRODUCTIVITE. 
Industrie des chaux et ciments. Rapport du wore Ewnee effectué aux 
i 


Etats-Unis du 6 juin au 12 juillet 1951 par la on de Productivité. 


Paris, 1952. 66 pp. 


— Sidérurgie. Etude la Mission de la Sidérurgie Francaise aux Etats- 
Unis, février-mars 1951. Paris, 1952. 190 pp. 


BERLINER ZENTRALBANK. Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung in Westberlin und 
in der sowjetischen Zone. 2nd revised edition. Berlin, Verlag Duncker & 
Humblot, 1952. 120 pp. 


BritisH Propuctiviry Councit (formerly the Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity). Gas. Report of a Productivity Team representing the 
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British Gas Industry, which visited the United States of America in 
1952. London, 1953. xv-+193 pp. 8s. 6d. 


— Heavy Chemicals. Report of a Productivity Team representing the 
British Heavy Chemical Industry which visited the United States of 
America in 1952. London, 1953. xiv+78 pp. 3s. 

The report of a productivity team of 17 members, selected by the Asso- 
ciation of British Chemical Manufacturers, the Association of Chemical and 
Allied Employers, the National Union of General and Municipal Workers, 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union and the Union of Shop, Distribu- 
tive and Allied Workers. This mission, after comparing heavy chemical 
industries in the United States and Great Britain, unanimously adopted 
a series of recommendations. 

The mission studied the following questions: personnel (organisation 
of personnel, recruitment, training and promotion, working conditions, 
wages, piece rates) ; buildings, plant and equipment; production, com- 
mercial and development policy, and productivity. It noted that 
ductivity in the chemical industries in Great Britain and the United 
States, if measured by the percentage return on capital investment, is 
roughly the same. Many of the United States factories proved supe- 
rior to the British in matters such as the selection of recruits, the conti- 
nuous training of employees at all levels, the delegation of authority, 
the use of promotion as an incentive, the organisation of maintenance work 
and the use of mechanical aids. On the other hand many of the British 
factories were superior to the American in their joint consultation, welfare 
services, utilisation of by-products, guarding of machinery and work study. 
The fundamental factor noted by the mission was that in the United States 
factories employ on the average one qualified technician to every six workers 
paid by the hour, whereas the corresponding ratio in Britain is about one 
to 16. 

The recommendations of the mission are addressed to British manufactur- 
ers and trade unions. The recommendations to manufacturers deal in par- 
ticular with the continuous training of foremen in management policies and 
techniques and the training of all production workers in matters such as price 
reductions with a view to increasing productivity. Every undertaking should 
examine ways and means of improving its existing wage structure to make 
work for promotion more attractive. The mission recommends the trade 
unions to modify existing apprenticeship schemes and to increase the effec- 
tive co-operation of their branches in order to raise the productivity, and 
hence the prosperity, of factories and their workers. 


— Metalworking : Machine Tools. Report of a Productivity Team represent- 
ing the British Machine Tool Industry which visited the United States of 
America in 1951. London, 1953. xi+88 pp. 3s. 6d. 


— Plant Maintenance. Report of a visit to the U.S.A. in 1952 of a Specialist 
Team on Plant Maintenance. London, 1952. ix+70 pp. 2s. 6d. 


IsaRD, Walter, and WHITNEY, Vincent. Atomic Power: An Economic 
and Social Analysis. A Study in Industrial Location and Regional 
Economic Development. New York, Toronto, The Blakiston Company, 
1952. xi+235 pp. $4.75. 


JAnssE, Lucien. La propriété. Le régime des biens dans les civilisations 
occidentales. Avec une i te pom une chronologie et un glossaire. 


Preface by I.-J. Lebret. Paris, Les Editions Ouvriéres, Economie et 


Humanisme, 1953. 262 pp. 


LEAo, A. Carneiro. Panorama sociologique du Brésil. Preface by Georges 
Davy. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. xii + 152 pp. 
Within the compass of these six lectures delivered at the Sorbonne, the 

author could not hope to present a complete interpretation of sociological 
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phenomena in Brazil. After an outline of how the sociological problem 
appears in Brazil and a brief account of the development of sociological 
studies there, he deals with a number of specific problems, “ the random 
choice of personal preference”, namely: contrasts between colonisation 
methods and educational systems in Latin and English-speaking America, 
racial problems, and problems of regionalism, nationalism and internatio- 
nalism. The chapter which will be most useful to specialists in labour 
questions is that dealing with rural society in Brazil. 


MarcHaL, André, Méthode scientifique et science économique. Vol. I: 
Le conflit traditionnel des méthodes et son renouvellement. Paris, Editions 
M. Th. Génin, Librairie de Médicis, 1952. 278 pp. 


— La pensée économique en France depuis 1945. Bibliothéque de la science 
a a Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. viii+240 pp. 
700 francs. 


In his introduction Professor Marchal first dwells on certain points in 
his recent work, Méthode scientifique et science économique. He then out- 
lines the characteristics of French economics, which are, in his view, 
eclecticism, a preference for synthesis and a particular regard for method. 
The author then presents, in the main body of his work, the principal 
schools of thought of present-day French economists. 

Whereas some remain faithful to classical tradition and others confine 
themselves to pure or interpretative observation, the majority have a 
realistic and sociological conception of their task. This conception leads 
them to turn away from the marginal theory and mathematical method 
in order to concentrate mainly on an analysis of the groups and forces 
that enter into the make-up of an economy on the one hand and the march 
of progress on the other. 

Those interested in labour questions and in social problems more 
generally will be especially interested in these two trends of research. In 
the first the most important work is that of Professor Jean Marchal, who 
from a study of social groups evolves a theory of distribution, showing 
how national revenue is divided into salaries, profits and interest. The 
second attempts a general explanation of contemporary economic evolution 
based on technical progress (M. Jean Fourasti4),, permanent fluctuations 
(Professor Henri Guitton) or balanced growth (Professor Francois Perroux) 
—all of them different, though not contradictory, conditions of economic 
progress. And to ensure that social progress keeps abreast of economic 
progress is the fundamental problem of today. 


ORGANISATION DE LA COMMUNAUTE EUROPEENNE DU CHARBON ET DE 
L’AcCIER. Documents officiels Uh ta Officiel du 5 Septembre 1952). 
Paris, Publications Miniéres et Métallurgiques, 1952. 77 pp. 


OsTERREICHISCHES PRODUKTIVITATS-ZENTRUM. Bericht tiber die Studien- 
reise eines Osterreichischen Baumwollspinnerei-Teams nach Frankreich. 
Vienna, 1952. 111 pp. 


In May 1952 a group of employers, workers and technicians of the 
Austrian cotton indus visited France on a research tour, the results of 
which are recorded in this report. Their object was to compare the situation 
of the French and Austrian cotton industry from the point of view of produc- 
tivity. The group was particularly interested in the new technical processes 
used in the textile industry, material-handling equipment, checking of 
quality, cost price, organisation of work, participation of workers in under- 
takings, and the social situation (hours of work, employment, wages, cost of 
living, vocational training, housing of workers, etc.). 

There are numerous diagrams and statistical tables of an economic, 
technical and social character, showing the situation in the undertakings 
visited and allowing a comparison of the levels of productivity in several 
countries, as well as giving a picture of productivity in various special 
tasks of the textile industry. 
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— Darstellung und Kritik der Osterreichischen Aussenhandelstechnik. Ein 
Beitrag zu den Verhandlungen iiber eine Anderung des Verfahrens im 
ésterreichischen Aussenhandel. By Karl Vas. Vienna, 1952. v+-111 pp. 


Petri, Carl Wilhelm. Svenskt Transportudsende. Ndgra drag i dess upp- 
byggnad och utveckling. Utvecklingslinjer i Svensk Ekonomi. With an 
English Summary. Stockholm, 1952. xiv+294 pp. 

This detailed study not only analyses for Swedish internal traffic the 
present distribution between different forms of transport, estimated in 
passenger-miles and ton-miles, but seeks to forecast future trends, at any 
rate until 1960. It is interesting to note that the author estimates that 
direct transport operations and the maintenance and repair of vehicles and 
roadways absorb about 8.3 per cent. of the total input of labour in Sweden. 
Of the man-years spent on transport, 29 per cent. were on railways and 62 

r cent. on motor vehicle traffic. The author concludes that “ significant 
increases in the resource requirements of the transportation sector can be 
foreseen . . . the investment, manpower and energy ee ee of trans- 
portation will probably increase more quickly than the requirements of 
other branches of the economy ”. There are 13 valuable appendices on the 
methods used to evaluate the volume of transport services and 27 statistical 


tables. 


SEMAINES SOCIALES DE FRANCE, XXXIX™¢ Session, Dijon 1952. Richesse 
et Miséve : Croissance et répartition du Revenu national. Compte rendu 
in extenso. Lyons, Chronique sociale de France, 1952. 360 pp. 

In view of the persistence of marked economic inequality between indi- 
viduals and social classes, this session was devoted to the problem of redis- 
tribution of national income. The contrast between rich and hungry coun- 
tries led beyond the limits of the first problem to an examination of how 
modern techniques could contribute jot mee owe | an “economy based on 
service on a world scale, embracing mankind ”—an “ economy of the 


species ”, as Francois Perroux called it—involving a vast redistribution of 


yield both within and among nations. 

To begin with, the problem of redistributing income occurs within the 
undertaking, where management can no longer take refuge behind the closed 
doors of accounts departments, but must come forward and guarantee 
employees a due share in the results of efforts to raise productivity. Toa 
certain extent, social security might be a means of redistributing the national 
income but in France, at any rate, its actual effect has been not to increase 
the workers’ income, but simply to redistribute that income among them. 
Taxation was also examined as a possible means to a better distribution of 
national income ; the session’s conclusions were that the immediate aim in 
France should be a drastic check on abuses, that direct taxation should 
bear more heavily on the hitherto untaxed real income of certain classes of 
taxpayers and finally that the incidence of indirect taxation should be 
lighter on the more vitally necessary commodities. In our times large social 
groups suffer from fairly frequent currency depreciations ; it takes a long 
time for wages to come into line with raised prices, and pensions are almost 
never fairly levelled up. There is a great temptation to have recourse to a 
sliding scale; applied universally, it would only mean total currency 
devaluation, but it can be used as a means of pressure on the Government 
to overhaul the machinery of distribution. 


TINBERGEN, J. On the Theory of Economic Policy. Contributions to Eco- 
nomic Analysis, No. 1. Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Com- 
pany, 1952. 78 pp. 


UNITED STATES INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics. The Capacity and oo Requirements of 
the Railroad Industry. Washington, 1952. iii+109 pp. 

This study was undertaken under the auspices of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission with a view to determining the maximum capacity of rail faci- 
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lities in the United States, with special reference to motive power, passenger 
and freight transport equipment and marshalling-yard facilities. It contains 
valuable data not only on present capacity but also on the volume of invest- 
ment, on depreciation allowances against existing equipment and on the 
cost of increasing capacity, should t be needed. 


UNITED STATES MuTUAL SECURITY AGENCY, Industrial Resources Division, 
Transport Section. Index to Data Contained in European Transportation 
Documentation Centers. Paris, 1953. 127 pp. 

The United States Mutual Security Agency has performed a most valuable 
service by producing this Index, which shows in respect of each technical 
transport subject the information centre in Europe where substantial 
documentation exists. The organisation most frequently mentioned is the 
International Union of Railways in Paris. On labour and social problems, 
the International Labour Office and the headquarters of the International 
Transportworkers’ Federation in London are cited as the main centres. 


Statistics, 


CLarK, Charles E. An Introduction to Statistics. New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. ; London, Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1953. x+266 pp. 


JAPANESE NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR U.N.E.S.C.O. Literature on Population 

Problems in Japan (1945-1951). Tokyo, 1952. 87 pp. 

A bibliography of books and periodical articles published in Japan 
between 1945 and 1951 on population problems in general, demographic 
statistics, socio-economic and socio-biological analysis of population prob- 
lems, and birth control. 


ERRATUM 


1953 — Vol. LXVII 


No. 6, June. “Collective Profit-Sharing’’, p. 509, second footnote: 
for “ J. R. M. von den Brink” read “ Romme and van den Brink ”’. 


1953 — Vol. LXVIII 


No. 1, July. “The Work of the I.A.E.S.T.E.”, p. 68. Insert over the 
a figure “ Students received ” and over the right-hand figure “ Stu- 
ents sent ’”’. 
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English Radicalism 1886-1914 


S. MACCOBY 
author of English Radicalism 1832-1852 and English Radicalism 1853-1886 


The author’s two previous volumes on the “advanced” politics of 
1832-1886 have long been accepted as a revealing and even startling con- 
tribution to the history of the “ progressive ” forces at work in nineteenth- 
century England. The present volume, indeed, is partly the result of the 
friendly representations of those critics who wished to see the story of the 
English Left taken to 1914, when a World War and its consequences shifted 
all political landmarks. Vol. 3. 42s. net 


Planning and the Price Mechanism 
JAMES EDWARD MEADE 


To plan or not to plan ? This book outlines a solution of our present 
economic problems. “ Altogether this is a valuable little book, which should 
make not only the rationale of enlightened socialism and the mechanics of 
planning but the nature of Britain’s present economic dilemma a good deal 
clearer to its readers.”—Spectator. 3rd. imp. 8s. 6d. net 


We Too Can Prosper 
GRAHAM HUTTON 


The well-known economist welds together the experience of the 66 
Productivity teams which have visited America. “ This challenge of produc- 
tivity, its inner promise—and, by contrast, the penalty if it should generate 
insufficient response—form the theme of Mr. Hutton’s book, and never have 
they been more effectively and succinctly expressed .... A trenchant and 
readable essay in persuasion.” —Economist. “ Managers, trade union leaders, 
and not least politicians, may be urgently recommended to study... 
Mr. Hutton’s incisive pages.”—Daily Telegraph. 12s. 6d. net 


Consumers’ Co-operation 


in Great Britain 


An examination of the British Co-operative Movement 


A.-M. CARR-SAUNDERS, P. SARGANT FLORENCE, 
ROBERT PEERS 


This work is an authoritative and impartial survey of co-operative 
enterprise. The history of the movement is briefly sketched and every 
section of it explained with clarity. “ This is an extraordinarily good 
book. It is not only the most accurate description of the consumers’ co-oper- 
ative movement in Great Britain but also an original scientific analysis of 
the economics of one-third of the whole retailing of commodities in this 
country .... It should come into the reading of every serious student of 
economics and political science.”—Sidney WEBB in The Highway. 21s. net 
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PUBLICATIONS ABOUT PAKISTAN 





Labour Code of Pakistan 


An exhaustive and authoritative compilation of all the labour 
laws and rules of Pakistan. 1052 pp. Price: Inland Rs. 48 ; Indian 
Rs. 70. Foreign £6 10s. or $18.20. 


Pakistan Labour Year Book 1952 


A factual and statistical account of labour conditions in Pakistan 
during the year. 530 pp. Price : Inland Rs. 19 ; Indian Rs. 27/6/-. 
Foreign £2 11s. or $7.14. 


Worker 


A monthly journal about labour developments in Pakistan. 
Annual subscription : Inland Rs. 18 ; Foreign £2 8s. or $6.76. 


Publishers : 


Pakistan Labour Publications, 
Martin Road, Nr. Moti Masjid, 
Karachi-5, Pakistan. 





London Agents: Humanitas Books Ltd., 3 Goodwin’s Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
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The Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 
Vol. XIX, No. 1 February 1953 


Economic Development and the Transfer Mechanism : Canada, 1895-1913 G. M. Merer 
Native Indians and the Fishing Industry of British Columbia Percy GLADSTONE 
Foreign Exchange Control in Canada, 1939-51 Alan O. Grssons 
Labour and Politics in New Zealand Norman G. PAuLinG 
Private Enterprise and International Capital Penelope HARTLAND 


Annual subscription : $5.00 Single copies : $1.25 


Subscriptions may be sent to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS, TORONTO, CANADA 











CO-PARTNERSHIP 


can be briefly defined as the ideal of the “ happy shop ”’, the place of work 
where there is a well-established and thoroug apprecia atmosphere 
of mutual trust and goodwill. The human values are self-evident, and 
there are many who will also see an industrial value in it. For the creation 
of these conditions leadership of the right kind is essential. Such leadership 
in industry has frequently found a basis on which to set to work in the prin- 
ciples of profit-sharing or employee-shareholding. To supply, without 
obligation, a practical and commonsense introduction to the many details and 
problems of technique which arise is the function of the 


INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION 
(Telephone : London, Abbey 3342) 36 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 








** Negotiating with the Russians” 


On... 
military assistance 
lend-lease 
the Nuremberg Trial Agreements 
the Far Eastern Commission 
refugees and displaced 
Soviet negotiating techniques 
atomic energy 


as frankly told by eleven distinguished Americans who had actual experience in attempting to reach agreement 
with the Russians. 


$3.50 at your bookstore or WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 








The South African Journal of Economics 
Editors ;: C. S. Richards (Managing Editor) — W. J. Busschau — H. M. Robertson 


Contents of Vol. 21, No. 2, June 1953 


The Gilt-Edged Market in South Africa 
The Klerksdorp Goldfield 
Product Pricing Policy 
Aspects of the British Economy and some Current Economic Problems 
Reviews : Union Official Publications; Recent Periodicals and New Books. 
Single copies 7s. 6d., obtainable from the Central News Agency, Ltd., and all leading booksellers. 


Overseas Agents for subscriptions (£1 5s. per annum) and single copies: Staples Press, Ltd., Mandeville 
Place, London W.1. 


Subscriptions and inquiries regarding advertisement tariffs to the Secretary, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 




















MYSORE LABOUR GAZETTE 


emai moe yh under the immediate supervision of 
Commissioner of Labour in Mysore, Bangalore 


Contains leading articles, important extracts and summaries of contem- 
porary opinions, review of labour laws, labour notes and news, working 
class cost-of-living statistics, notes on absenteeism, industrial disputes, 
regional employment exchanges, etc., and all other matters relating to labour 
in the State. 

Rates of subscription; Rupees 9 annually ; annas 12 single copy ; postage extra 

Available from : The Commissioner of Labour, Mysore, No. 5 Infantry 

Road, Civil Station, Bangalore (South India). 








ASIAN LABOUR 


A Quarterly Journal 
(Official Organ of the Indian Labour Forum) 
Editor: T. L. A. ACHARYA 


Devoted to the presentation of well-documented factual information 
regarding labour problems and the furtherance of a movement for common 
social standards for the working masses in Asia. 

Editorial Board comprises representatives from many Asian countries. 
EDITORIAL AND MANAGERIAL OFFICES : Subscription : Inland : 


Queensway (P. O. Box No. 479), New Delhi. Rs. 10. Foreign: $4; 
fi. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS REVIEW 


Published Quarterly by the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


Articles and discussions by outstanding authorities on developments in the field of industrial and labour 
relations throughout the world, including arbitration, mediation, conciliation ; labour law ; labour economics, 
foreign trends in industrial and labour relations ; protective labour legislation; personnel management ; 
union organisation and history ; human relations in industry ; and manpower mobilisation. 

Also the following regular features : an extensive and complete bibliography in the field of industrial and 
labour relations, covering both books and periodicals—documents—news and notes—listings of important 
new research projects—reports on the activities of organisations in the field of labour relations : Over 75 
books reviewed each year. 

Annual subscription (foreign and domestic) : $4.00. Single copies : $1.25. 

Subscriptions may be sent to any authorised sales agent or to the Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 








THE REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Partial Contents, June, 1953. Vol. XX (3), No. 53 


The Use of National Income Calculations in Se ome 

Countries. . . - . - D.SEERS 
Social Security and ‘Inflation. ............. .A.T.PEAcocK 
Trade Barriers in Activity Analysis. ........... . S. HEITER 
Annual subscription : 15s. per vol., post free. Price per issue: 5s. ; 5s. 3d. post free. 

U.S.A. and Canada: $4 per vol. 

Back number rates on application to Secretary. Cheques, whether drawn in sterling or dollars, should be 
made payable to the Review of Economic Studies. 

Editorial communications should be sent to The Editor, Review of Economic Studies, Nuffield College, 
Oxford. Articles from the U.S.A. and Canada should be sent to P. A. Samuelson, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. All other communications to The Secretary, Review of Economic Studies, 
4 Trumpington Street, Cambridge, England. 




















INDIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 


(Founded 1916) 


Contents : Articles by recognised authorities on economic theory, economic history, Indian economic problems, 

public finance, business finance, insurance, planning, statistical methods, econometrics, mathematical 

economics, money and banking, trade, industrial organisation, marketing, transportation, agriculture, 

industries, economic geography, labour and industrial relations, social insurance, co-operation and population ; 
book reviews ; notes on current economic affairs 


Published quarterly. Annual subscription: inland, Rs. 15; foreign, £1 4s., or $5.50 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, U.P., INDIA 








THE INDUSTRIAL COURT REPORTER 


Issued monthly since January 1948, The Industrial Court Reporter 
contains important orders and awards of the Industrial Court and tribunals 
of Bombay state. The Reporter serves employers, employees, trade unions 
and lawyers by bringing together in one place the case law on industrial and 
labour matters. 

Annual subscription, 18 rupees. Single copies, 1 rupee 12 annas. 
The Industrial Court Reporter Volume for 1946-47 : 12 rupees. 
Obtainable through recognised booksellers or direct from : 
Orrick oF THE Deputy COMMISSIONER OF LaBouR (ADMINISTRATION), 


We.uncton Civema Burtpinc, Duos: Iatao, Bompay-2, 
INDIA 








THE ECONOMIC RECORD 
The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 


As the journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand, the Economic Record is the main 
source for those who are interested in discussion, at the professional level, of economic problems in those 
countries. But it is not confined to local subjects or local authors. It includes articles of general interest 
in the field of theoretical and descriptive economics, econometrics and economic history. 


Published half-yearly in May and November 
Single copies : 10s. (Australian) Annual subscription : 20s. (Australian) 


Subscriptions should be sent to the publishers: The Managing Director, 
Tue Mecsourne University Press, Melbourne, N.3, Australia. 











THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is n 

at the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new 
plans are being developed in all parts of the country. The Review presents 
the most timely and authoritative record of research in the field of social 
welfare, examines current legislation, and reports on field work from the 
standpoint of both methods and results. 


Subscription price: $6.00 per year; single copies, $1.75 
Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 
Published quarterly by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 











